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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


3 . ANY wild turkey hunter can 
a" plainly see, the old gobbler on 
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re Wns San ve sa this month’s cover is just being true 

Se . Se ~ to his breed. No one have ever given 

J << BS en 4 exes / 1.Q. tests to Pennsylvania's many 
ra &: Ps Fal species of game birds but anvone who 


has ever hunted the wild turkey will undoubtedly testify none is smarter 
than the brenzed beauty cl the autumn uplands. 

Hunting the “gobbling ghosts” of Pennsyvlvania’s wooded hills is areal 
challenge. Wild turkeys have exceptionally keen evesight, can run like a 
deer, and have a surprisingly fast take-off and flight speed for so big a bird. 
Pheir comeback to the Keystone State has been one of the great conserva- 
tion success stories of all time. Interest in outwitting them during open 
hunting seasons cl recent vears has almost over-shadowed the annual excite- 
ment shown in pursuit of deer, bear, ringneck and rabbit. Last vear, for 
example, field ofhcers of the Game Commission's southeast division found, much 
to their amazement, a noticeable drop in the numbers of small game hunters 
scouring the corn patches and alfalfa fields on opening day. It turned out 
turkey hunting was the answer. Most cf the missing had just headed tor the 
tall timber, turkey caller in hand and visions of a nice, plump Thanksgiving 
dinner raising their bleed pressure. 

Poday, most hunters would gladly trade chances on a score of ringnecks, 
rabbits or squirrels for just one crack at a big gobbler. You'll find them this 
month anxiously guarding the ridge-tops all over Pennsylvania. They might 
look like petrified statues but closer inspection should indicate severe symp- 
toms of hunting lever. 

The real turkey hunter, sitting so quietly and still—his back propped up 
against a big log or tree trunk, his rifle or shotgun Iving securely across his 
lap—is actually a study in alertness. That is, if he is to get a shot at a turkey. 
His eves are constantly on the move, trving to see everything, everywhere. 
Every ten minutes or so, his hands work the cedar box and piece of slate as 
though his life depended on it. 

A thorough knowledge of wild turkey habits is almost essential to success. 
And considerable ability at talking turkey language helps tremendously. From 
the time a flock of these big birds leaves its roost in early morning, far down 
some mist shrouded valley, until it reaches the ridge tops in late afternoon, 
the turkey hunter must be on his toes. One sour note on the call, one sudden 
movement of the body, or one loud cough or sneeze is usually all it takes to 
send the birds somewhere else. If a wild turkey sees or hears you before vou 
see or hear it, there will be no chance for a shot. But when that big bronzed 
bird stands there within gun range—its head up, chirping inquisitively, scratch- 
ing nervously in the leaves... Man! It’s worth all the wait and more. 

By the way, that big tom turkey on the cover did get away. He’s waiting 
for you this month, somewhere in Pennsylvania! 
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Editorial . . . 


_ endl Ol Days le 


ITH this issue the Pennsylvania Game Commission makes 

its biennial report to the Governor of the Commonwealth 
and to the people of Pennsylvania. It tells the story of a two 
year period in a fifty-odd year program of research, manage- 
ment, law enforcement and education. Between the lines can 
be read another story of hard work by a comparatively few 
people with courageous ideals who are devoting their lives to 
conservation’s cause. 

Yet the great accomplishments of these two eventful years 
will not be universally acclaimed. There are some who will not 
appreciate the efforts made in their behalf, others who will re- 
fuse to face the facts, and finally, a few who will vociferously 
compare the record with “those good old days.” 

To each individual, stalking the fields, forests and stream-sides 
this month, hunting becomes a personal thing, to be measured 
by memories of bygone hunts. The success of each open season 
this year quickly, and perhaps subconsciously, is related to the 
trips afield of yesteryear. Those whose hunting experience spans 
several score years and more will probably recall hunts that 
seem far better than any these Novembers bring. They will be 
quick to say, “Hunting now is not nearly as good as it used 
to be.” 

Perhaps so. The individual hunter may have seen more ducks, 
more rabbits, more grouse, more bobwhite quail then than 
now. And chances are his game bag may have been heavier at 
the end of those early days and memorable seasons. But when 
you stop and think, what, really, were “those good old days?” 

They were the days of dirt roads—and not very many of them 
at that. The era to which referred was a period of six-day work 
weeks, hard earned but comparatively low wages, with most men 
too busy getting the necessities of life to have any time left 
for enjoying its hunting pleasures. There was little time- 
saving farm machinery, almost no automobiles, not much elec- 
tricity, less eficient guns and ammunition, and very few hunters. 

Now, take a look at the record! Along with the rapid for- 
ward march of human progress, Pennsylvania still provides 
golden hunting opportunity. The Keystone State’s great wild- 
life resources, with skillful management, still bring great out- 
door enjoyment to more and more people. November now 
means wholesome sport and healthful recreation to a_ better 
equipped, finer fed, more widely traveled, and much more ap- 
preciative citizenry. And with the cooperation of all, it always 
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By Keith C. Schuyler 
illustrated by Ray Yokum 


O, YOU want to go a-hunting? 

But you don’t know anything 
about it! Well, brother, don’t feel 
too badly. The woods will be full of 
fellows in the same boat . . . I 
mean boots. The only difference be- 
tween you and them is that you had 
the brains to ask what it’s all about 
before joining the pack. 

But, you're on the right track when 
you start asking questions. No, I 
don’t know all the answers. However, 
I've hunted enough with the good 
and the bad to know the type of fel- 
low I like to go hunting with. He 
just didn’t happen to be born that 
way either. Maybe there was a time 
when he did things that he’d be 
ashamed to admit today, or perhaps 
he was lucky and grew up with a 
fine bunch of fellows who got started 
right. 

You’d be surprised, though, to 
know how few really stick to a strict 
code. You see, a lot of the oldtimers 
started out hunting when there were 
no daily or season limits and 
not much need for them. They didn’t 
like to waste shells, couldn’t afford 
to, and their chief concern was to 
put meat on the table. Fortunately, 
many of them adjusted their hunt- 
ing code to the times, and there are 
no finer sports around than some of 
these old duffers who have difficulty 
seeing down the barrel anymore. 

Unfortunately, though there is a 
group of veteran hunters who never 
could see too well. They couldn't 
see the need for shorter seasons, for 
smaller bag limits, for a code of 
sportsmanship, for a Game Commis- 
sion. Some of these short-sighted in- 
dividuals taught a lot of the fellows 
you will have to associate with in 
the woods. 


No, all hunters aren’t sportsmen. 
That word is used much too loosely. 

You say you still want to go hunt- 
ing? But you want to be a sports- 
man. Well, glad you said that. Other- 
wise I wouldn’t want to waste my 
time talking to you. We have enough 
plain hunters. 

No, eighteen isn’t too young. Age 
doesn’t mean a darned thing if you 
get started off on the right foot. You 
know the old saying, “You can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks.” Of 
course, we both know that doesn’t 
always hold true, but don’t let age 
worry you. The same rules apply to 
everybody. 

Sorry, but I’d rather not get into 
what gun you should use. That 
twelve-gauge double may be _ just 
what you need. But, before you go 
out after game, practice throwing it 
to your shoulder ten times for every 
practice shell you shoot. Unless you 
can see straight down the barrel to 
that little bead sight every time you 
bring it up, better look around for 
something that fits you. Because, if 
you are seeing too much barrel, you'll 
be shooting high. If you can’t find 
the bead, you’ll be shooting low. 

Try to become the best marksman 
you can. You'll get a lot more satis- 
faction from your shooting and have 
fewer cripples on your conscience. 

You say you've been shooting 
some clay birds and.tin cans with 
pretty good results? Well, that’s fine. 
Because birds and rabbits are often 
much easier to hit. We miss ‘em be- 
cause we are caught off guard or get 
too excited. No, I’m not kidding. 
That’s the truth. 

This business of getting excited 
is important. Sure, excitement is half 
the sport of hunting. But we don’t 
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want to get so excited that we forget 
the rules and go off half-cocked. 

Did you ever stop to think just 
what that expression really means, 
“Going off half-cocked?” 

Just what it says. You know the type 
of fellow who is always getting into 
hot water because he is only half 
prepared. Well, the fellow who goes 
out hunting without any knowledge 
is no better prepared than the fellow 
who gets so excited that he lets the 
hammer on his gun slip when he 
only has it half-cocked. Both are po- 
tentially mighty dangerous _ indi- 
viduals. 

The first time you go out, you will 
probably be going with some friends. 
You want them to still be your 
friends when you return. What’s 
more, you will want them to be live 
friends. 

The importance of safety can’t be 
over-emphasized. Every hunting arm 
is made for one purpose . . . to kill. 
Although it isn’t designed to kill 
human beings, it most certainly can. 
And, will. Unless you keep the muz- 
zle always pointed away from other 
humans as well as yourself. 

A couple years ago I hunted with 
a fellow who was one of the most 
careless I’ve ever seen. Three times 
I cautioned him about pointing his 
gun at me. Never again! He just 
laughed and said the gun was on 
safe. 

No gun is ever on safe. And, every 
gun is always loaded. I'm serious. 
Treat all your guns always as though 
they are loaded and cocked, and 
you'll never be sorry. When you aim, 
aim to shoot. 

Yes, accidents will happen. I re- 
member one day when I was about 
your age and six of us were walking 
along a stone fence to get past some 
deep snow drifts. We had been hunt- 
ing crows, and I was last in line with 
my Dad’s old double-barrelled ham- 
mer gun. And, it was on safe. 

But, remember, I said no gun is 
ever safe. 


Suddenly I slipped on one of the 
snow-covered stones and fell ‘heavily 
on the fence row. One of the big 
hammers struck against a rock, and 
a load of No. 4’s blasted out the 
barrel! 

No, no one was hurt. I had been 
carrying the gun with the barrels 
pointed straight out the side. When 
I fell, I hung onto the gun and 
pulled it to me so that I could*still 
control the direction of the barrels. 


Dad had given me a lot of good 
advice when he gave me that gun. 

Yeah, you’re right, it’s too bad 
that every dad isn’t able to give his 
boys the right kind of advice be- 
fore they start out hunting. But, 
some of them have never hunted 
themselves and others simply won’t 
take the time. 

But, to get back to this safety angle, 
there are a couple things you will 
want to watch when you do go hunt- 
ing. 

Nobody likes things to come too 
easy. And hunters are sometimes 
tempted to take almost impossible 
shots just for the satisfaction that 
comes with making that “one in a 
hundred.” Too often they endanger 
other hunters or merely cripple their 
quarry. You should never shoot at a 
living target unless you have a reas- 
onable chance of scoring a clean kill. 
Further, you should never shoot un- 
less you know what is behind your 
game. 

Now you might see some of the 
fellows you hunt with do some of 
these things I’ve been cautioning you 
not to do. But, don’t let that get 
you off the right track. Lots of peo- 
ple drive too fast with a car, too . 
cemeteries are full of them. 


Being new at the game, you have 
a wonderful chance to set a good 
example for the other fellows. Of 
course you don’t want to be too ob- 
vious about it or start pointing out 
the other fellow’s mistakes. That 
will class you as a show-off. If you 
get the chance to compliment one of 
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It’s never too soon for firearms safety training. The man who takes the time to teach 
a boy how to shoot, and how to shoot safely, is making a sound investment in the future 


of the sport. 


them on something he does that is 
especially sporting or that shows he 
is an extra safe hunter, though, you 
can make a friend and encourage him 
to keep his good habits. 

We humans are funny creatures. 

For instance, you don’t mind my 
talking to you this way; you asked 
for it. But, if I tried to tell these 
same things to some of my friends 
who have been hunting for years, 
they’d resent it. Call me a preacher. 
And, I suppose I'd feel the same way. 
We prefer compliments to criticism. 

Hunters are the same way about 
their dogs. They might cuss them 
out proper for some minor mistake, 
but you don’t want to open your yap 
even if the mutt does everything 
wrong. If the dog is working well, 
that’s another story. Any compliment 
you can make about the dog will be 
music to its master’s ears. 

Don’t attempt to direct the dog 
under any circumstances. You will 
probably only confuse the animal 
and irritate its owner. He likes to 
feel that he has a one-man dog. Pet- 
ting the pup may make you a friend 
of the dog for a few hours and an 
enemy of the fellow who cares for it 
the other 364 days of the year. Don’t 
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even offer the dog part of your lunch 
unless you first ask if it’s okeh. 

Above all, give the dog a chance. 
If it is working a bird, don’t try to 
get in ahead of the dog. Or, if it 
happens to be a hound on a rabbit, 
don’t rush here and there trying to 
get into position for the shot. Pick 
a stand and take your chances from 
there on the circle. If the dog is a re- 
triever, let him bring the bird in 
unless it becames necessary for you 
to go hunt it yourself. 

Now, who gets the shot when 
game is flushed? 

Well, generally speaking it belongs 
to the man-who jumped it. As you 
are moving along abreast, there is 
an imaginary line that divides your 
shooting range as just half way to 
the fellow next to you until after 
the first shot is fired. Then, if the 
game is still moving and you have 
a good shot, fire away. 

Never hesitate to shoot game that 
someone else has crippled if there 
is reason to think that it might es- 
cape. Then hand it over to the man 
who shot it first and explain why you 
shot. I don’t mean that you should 
give up a bird that was merely 
feathered or a rabbit that just had 
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a little fur knocked loose. But a 
bird that has been started down or 
a bunny that has tumbled is obvi- 
ously badly hurt and should go to 
the gun that did the initial damage. 

If the game goes out between you, 
as often happens, and you both shoot 
together, don’t be one of these “I 
got it’ boys. You'd feel awfully silly 
if, when you got it home, you found 
that the shot all struck it from the 
other side. Give the other fellow the 
benefit of any doubt, and you will 
find that he will likely return the 
courtesy the next time. 

Give the game a break. If you hap- 
pen to see a bird or a rabbit in the 
nest, call the fellow next to you over 
to cover your shot. Then, bounce it. 
If your companion hasn't had as 
much shooting as you have, offer 
him the shot. 

Sometimes it works out that one 
man gets all the shooting. It might 
be you. When you get home, make 
a sincere offer to share your kill. 
None of this, “Would you like to 
have a couple of those rabbits?” 
Hand him half the game. “Here, 
take these. You can shoot a couple 
for me the next time.” 


The novice, if he (or she) is to be a 


gun—how to shool. The place 
petent instructor. 


successful and 
to learn is on a range, under the supervision of a com- 
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If he flatly refuses, don’t make an 
issue of it. Personally, I never ac- 
cept a share of small game that | 
haven't killed. But I have no ob- 
jections to sharing with someone 
else especially if it happens to 
be a fellow who doesn’t get the 
chance to hunt as often as I do. 

There is one other item of com- 
mon courtesy when you get home 
that too many hunters neglect. And, 
that is an offer to share car expenses 
if the trip is at all lengthy. 

It isn’t important if you are travel- 
ing with a friend who often rides 
with you, but it sometimes happens 
that we have hunting companions 
with whom we have little association 
during the rest of the year. Seldom 
will your offer be accepted; but, it 
should be made. In fact, if you have 
any reason to think that it might be 
welcome, insist on it. 

Do these things I’ve been telling 
you apply to the big-game hunting 
season, too? They most certainly do. 

Ot course there are some _ rules 
which apply differently, and there are 
few places any more where dogs are 
used on large game animals. But this 
business of safety is possibly even 
hunter, must know the 


safe first 
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more important. Because, the gun 
you use can shoot a lot further and 
a lot harder. 

In the first place, you should be 
sure that you are entirely familiar 
with the gun and have shot it enough 
to know what it can do. If it isn’t hit- 
ting where it should and you don’t 
know how to sight it in, get some- 
body to help you. 

Carry a compass and know how 
to use it. You can ruin a trip for an 
entire gang of hunters by becoming 
lost. You should have a supply of 
matches at all times in the event 
that you are forced to spend a night 
on the mountain. Don’t fire away 
your cartridges trying to get help 
during daylight hours. Wait until it 
becomes dark, then touch one ofl 
about every half hour to give the 
searchers a chance to find you. Light 
a fire and stay put. Wandering 
around in the dark will increase your 
chances of being hurt and make the 
job of a searching party doubly 
tough. 

Remember, even an experienced 
hunter can become lost. But, only 
the foolish stay lost for long. 

Listen carefully to instructions if 
you are hunting with a gang 
then follow them. In fact, the less 
you have to say, the better your 
chances are of scoring a kill. It will 
also increase your chances of being 


asked to hunt with that gang again. 

Don’t embarrass your party by 
making an illegal kill. But, if you 
make an honest mistake, drag it in 
for the game protector. It will not be 
a black mark against your record if 
your story is plausible. 

How are you going to remember 
all this? 

Well, most of it is just plain com- 
mon sense and common courtesy. 
Usually, your conscience will give 
you the right answer. But, if you are 
ever in doubt, don’t hesitate to ask 
one of the more experienced hunters. 
Because, no matter how he plays the 
game himself, he will likely give you 
the correct answer. 

If you do stick to the rules I’ve 
tried to suggest here, you are going 
to get much more enjoyment out of 
the sport than if you just grab a 
gun and get going. You might as well 
know now that you are likely going 
to see every one of them broken. But, 
you owe it to the sport you want to 
follow to play it straight you 
owe it to yourself. 

And, over the years you will be 
one of the first to be asked to go 
hunting. You will be one of those 
of whom they say, “He’s a real sports- 
man and a heck of a fine fellow to 
go hunting with.” 

Personally, I could seek no greater 
compliment. 





BLACK BEARS CAN BE DANGEROUS 


In recent years numerous bears, sometimes with cubs, were seen on occa- 
sion along Pennsylvania highways, at garbage dumps, around summer re- 
sorts or in winter hibernation dens. Knowing the black bear found in this 
State rarely molests humans, people have often approached the burly beasts 


rather incautiously. 


The Game Commission therefore advises travelers, vacationers and photog- 
raphers not to go near live bears in the open under any circumstance. 
Occasions when black bears most commonly attack humans are: |. A female 


protecting her young. 2. 


A wounded bear, savage when cornered. 3. One 


voraciously hungry and determined to remove a human who appears to be 


an obstacle in the path to food, 





Photo by E. P. Haddon, Fish & Wildlife Service 


ACK in 1925 a friend of mine 

penned a splendid little word- 
sketch about a pet black bear that 
had finally deserted the luxury of 
domesticity and sought out the com- 
panionship of Ursus americanus 
clansmen. He said: “We called him 
Massasoit because of his majestic 
mein when standing erect. He was 
friendly, cheerful, almost always hun- 


gry; a perpetual humorist at heart, 
and a steadfast advocate of loyalty 


and reasonable tolerance. He fre- 
quently demonstrated a rare mastery 
of tact and candor that rendered 
false impressions of general bearhood 
dispositions. Within a brief period 
he could be shy, bold, dainty, slov- 
enly, chivalrous, indifferent, curious, 
vain, greedy, ad infinitum. Now he’s 
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gone, and I hope he will be able 
to impart some of his inimitable per- 
sonality to his kind along the coun- 
aye...” 

In recording this abridged biogra- 
phy of black bears in general, I 
started off with the above paragraph 
because a study of droll Blackie’s 
habits in the aggregate has definitely 
revealed to me that his vari-sided 
facets can rapidly run the gamut 
of a broad behavior pattern, ranging 
through clever calculations, smolder- 
ing fury, wry humbleness, deadpan 
contemplation, comedian finesse, 
plaintive appeals, show-off acroba- 
tics, etc. 

The black bear, be he a native 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Maine, 
or any other part of the country, is 
inexorably attached to this natural 
peculiarity: he’s black, in a primary 
genetic sense, even if he’s brown! 
There is no such thing as a cinnamon 
or brown bear in a distinct species; 
it’s simply a matter of variation in 
the hair-coloring pigment. The color 
range of the black bear may even 
run to the extreme of blondness— 
yet the creature is a true member 
of the black bruin tribe! 

In the West and Northwest, where 
cinnamon bears are fairly common, 
many people still believe that the 
black bear is of a different type, but 
alert naturalists long ago uncovered 
substantial evidence to show that 
light coats are all a color phase of 
the genuine Ursus americanus. In- 
deed, cinnamon-colored cubs are born 
in the same litter with black one! 
And William H. Wright, author of 
two books about bears, once recorded: 
“IT have seen black bears of every 
conceivable shade, from a light cream 
color through the yellow browns, to 
a jet and glossy black rarely seen in 
the East. In Wyoming I saw an olive- 
yellow member of the black bear 
clan, and in Montana there are some 
that are mouse-colored, or steel-blue 
colored; and around Flat Lake, Mon- 
tana, there are a number of albi- 
Nos zi 


‘melon 


A discussion of the black bear’s 
type variations could not properly 
end without pointing out the fact 
that there are actually five recognized 
sub-species in existence, four of which 
closely resemble the main type. They 
are found respectively in Florida, 
Louisiana, Labrador, and Queen 
Charlotte Island. The fifth, known 
as the glacier bear, is of a rare bluish- 
gray and is found in Alaska in the 
vicinity of Mount St. Elias. Like the 
cinnamon bear, the glacier bear was 
formerly thought to be a distinct 
species, but a litter of young, in 
which both types were represented, 
established the true relationship. 


If the coloring intricacies of the 
black bear are remarkable, and _ his 
behavior-moods marked by character- 
istic diversification, then surely his 
food habits can be modestly called 
phenomenal. For Br’er Blackie will 
eat flesh like a wolf, grass like an ox, 
fish like an otter, bugs like a hen, 
carrion like a coyote, and berries like 
a bird. He’s omnivorous with a capi- 
tal “O”—and literally that means 
he'll eat darned near anything that 
any other animal will tackle, includ- 
ing snails, eggs, crabs, ants, frogs, 
grain, vegetables of all kinds, fruit, 
nuts, roots,.grubs, and even snakes 
and skunk cabbage! 


In park areas they regard water- 
and sweet corn as_ special 
treats. Their fondness for honey is, 
of course, elementary knowledge, for 
most school children have early op- 
portunity to read fable and fact tales 
of Bruin’s determined quests for the 
the product of the industrious bee. 
Other “goodies” that tickle the palate 
of the black bear are squash-bugs, 
caterpillars, and even centipedes! 
Watching a bear stir up a “hill” 
or nest of ants is entertainment par 
excellence. Bruin will thrust his paw 
into the earthy mound and give it 
a twist just to make certain that 
things within are thoroughly stirred 
up. When the ants pour out to do 
battle against the disturbance, they 
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are licked up with alacrity. One ob- 
server once said that frequently the 
bear will allow the ants to angrily 
congregate on his paw, licking them 
off greedily as worthwhile quantities 
accumulate. Another “bearology’”’ en- 
thusiast once declared that he saw a 
bear move a flat stone to the edge 
of an ant hill and then pierce the 
mound in such a way that the ants 
poured out over the stone. “The bear 
was kept busy licking his individually 
arranged dinnerplate,” the onlooker 
related, adding: “He reminded me of 


a boy eating dessert, and I even 
imagined I could see him  grin- 
ning “i 


The black bear was first protected 
in Pennsylvania in 1905. The taking 
of bears by means of steel trap and 
deadfall was legal in the Keystone 
State until 1911. Bear population in 
Pennsylvania has fluctuated through 
the years; but the efforts of sports- 
men with scruples, coupled with good 


localized protective management and 
wise legislation have balanced bruin’s 
numbers pretty uniformly. For ex- 
ample, in 1907 only two hundred 
blacks were killed in Pennsylvania, 
as compared with 261 in 1952 and 
429 in 1951. In 1915, the first year 
that trapping was prohibited in any 
form and the number limited to one 
to a person, only 188 bears were 
killed. In 1918 the number went up 
to 387; in 1920 to 420. 

An oddity worthy of special note 
is the fact that black bears have an 
especially keen sense of humor. Cubs 
will play like kittens, often going to 
the extreme of ducking each other 
in convenient pools. Grizzlies never 
play together after they’ve reached 
the adult stage, but black bears fre- 
quently romp together. They will 
wrestle and roll and stand up and 
cuff one another. In spite of the 
fact that they appear sociable enough 
during these amiable encounters, 


Adult black bears seldom travel together. Groups of two or more seen in the fall will 


most likely consist of a mother and her cubs. 
bear hunters who must not, under the law, s/ 


ae | 


Photo by James Geron, Fish & Wildlife Service 


This is an important clue for Pennsylvania 
woot cubs. 























Photo by Pennsylvania Game Protector John Lohmann, Milford 





Here is one of the most remarkable bear photos ever made. Lohmann moved within 12 
feet of the 300 pound mother to take her picture on February 6, 1949. Two cubs could 


be heard squalling in the back of the den. 


black bears rarely travel together, ex- 
cept, of course, Ma Bruin and her 
cubs. 

When a black bear hibernates, 
he’ll usually look for a natural den. 
He isn’t as industrious as the grizzly 
in providing comfortable winter 
quarters, and he’s less_ particular 
about the need for weather-proofing 
and concealment. In short, the en- 
tire scope of Blackie’s hibernating 
habits are less rigid and apparently 
less developed than the grizzly’s. 
Blacks may be out in late December, 
and even later if a warm spell fol- 
lows their denning up. Strangely 
enough, black bears in southern 
regions den up as early and stay in 
as late in the spring as do their 
northern brethren. Even in Mexico 
blacks are seldom seen out at times 
which would violate seasonal ethics 
of a northern U. S. bruin. 

Preferring to den up at a low alti- 
tude, the black bear is a compara- 


tively light sleeper. In spite of the 
tales that great violence is required 
to stir bruin from his slumber, he’s 
actually easily roused, quick to scent 
danger, and always ready to aban- 
don his retreat and look up a new 
one if necessary. A pet bear owned 
by a northern logger once was de- 
scribed as “a very lazy, stupid, sleepy 
bear when he settled down to his 
winter’s sleep; but never too stupid 
or sleepy to answer my call.” 

The mother black bear will allow 
her cubs to run with her till fall, 
but she rarely permits them to den 
up with her. If she does permit them 
to share winter quarters with her, 
there’s a strong chance that she will 
not breed the following year, but will 
allow the cubs to travel about with 
her until they are fifteen to eighteen 
months old. 

Usually born a few weeks before 
the end of the hibernating season, 
cubs grow slowly. At birth they are 
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tiny (about the size of a puppy born 
to a forty-pound dog), hairless, and 
helpless. In the berry season they have 
been observed eating berries awhile 
and then nursing the mother until 
she protested by nudging them away. 
Very often she begins in August some 
of the early denials that ultimately 
go with more rigid weaning restric- 
tions in later weeks. The number 
of cubs in a litter may range from 
one to four. 


Male blacks will often kill and 
even eat their own cubs on sight and 
without visible provocation. Even 
the mother bear, when separated 
from her cubs for a few weeks, will 
so completely forget them. that she 
usually can be counted on to slay 
every youngster as fast as she can 
get to them. Yet when they are per- 
mitted to live normally without per- 
plexing interruptions, mother bruins 
are as fiercely devoted to their broods 
as virtually any animal in existence 


today. 
Black bears almost never pursue 
or attack humans unless they have 


been goaded into showing the evil 
side of their disposition. Their sight 
is extremely poor; consequently, 
when suddenly alarmed, they may 
plunge directly toward the very ob- 
ject they wish to avoid. Their hear- 
ing and sense of smell are superbly 
developed, but there are times when 
circumstances prevent normal func- 
tional application of these warning 
and guiding devices. 


“How clumsy the black bear 
seems!” 
That comment has been worn 


threadbare. But it is just so many 
false words, for the lumbering gait 
of Mr. Bruin is pure deception with 
multiple degrees of mystifying illu- 
sions. In the first place, bears are 
“plantigrade” or flat-footed; the heel 
of the foot rests on the ground like 
a man’s. In the second place, they 
move both legs on one side of the 
body forward at the same time. This 
gives them a tricky rolling motion 


that can carry them along with such 
misleading swiftness that they could 
overtake any human runner. They 
can stop on a dime, too, and rear up 
and strike out with the agility of a 
big cat. And when they strike—well, 
even a padded paw swung full force 
would put any man down for the 
ten count, or perhaps the eternal 
count! 


In the art of climbing, bears are 
masters—and this in contradiction of 
the same awkwardness usually asso- 
ciated with their sprinting efforts. 
The weight of the American black 
seldom reaches 500 pounds, and much 
more rarely a bulk of six hundred 
pounds; yet a hefty fellow can nimbly 
climb a sapling so slender it will 
bend under his weight. Or, squirrel- 
fashion, he can climb a real forest 
giant—contrary to the common be- 
lief that bears can climb only trees 
they can clasp in such a way that the 
forelegs are utilized almost to the 
point of completing a circular “hug.” 
They always back down a tree, like 
a cat, and their claws always match 
the color of their coat. A black ani- 
mal invariably has black claws, a 
brown anmal brown claws, etc. 

Bears are good fishermen. They 
can flip a fish out of the water with 
lightning speed. An avid student of 
bear habits in general once told of 
seeing a bear catch and eat several 
fishes, after which “he found a wallow 
and wallowed like a pig. Then he 
climbed a tree and took a sunbath. 
He looked like the crude figure of a 
bear cast in brown mud. But on 
close examination he seemed to be 
the happiest and most thoroughly 
contented bruin in the world.” 

For ages almost without number, 
bears have figured in fables and 
folk-tales. Some of these _ unfor- 
tunately depict the bear as a stupid 
animal. This, of course, is untrue, 
for specialists in the study of animal 
intelligence rate bears as a group— 
and the black bear in particular— 
as animals with amazing capacity for 




















shrewd application of their powers 
of instinct and timing. Many stories 
are told of their patient ingenuity 
in getting out of cages. They can be 
taught difficult tricks, such as riding 
a bike, catching a ball, and so on. 


In this country, “bear stories” have 
been popular since the landing of 
the colonists, and for untold cen- 
turies before, for redmen told 
solemn tales about exciting quests for 
animals that made tracks much like 
those left by their own moccasins. 


Many a boy, both red and white, 
has listened wide-eyed while _fire- 
places or outdoor flames lighted the 
features of oldsters who told of mam- 
moth bruins that stood up and 
savagely beat back a whole “passel’ 
of hounds. In a more modern setting, 
similar bear stories are told today. 
Be they tales of the chase or observa- 
tions that allowed bruin to go on 
his way, they’re a wholesome part of 
American yarns of adventure. I hope 
there will always be bear stories, even 
though, like some of the fish stories, 
they may lean a bit to the imagina- 
tive side. Men delight in telling them. 
Boys get bug-eyed when they hear 
them. And the womenfolk know that 
the world bows to the contentment of 
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District Game Protector Miles Reeder, 
since retired, examines a “cinnamon” beai 
killed for crop damage near Woolrich, 


Clinton County in 1950. This unusual color 
phase of the black bear species was about 
three years old and weighed 188 pounds 
hog-dressed. 


the magic hours that vanish all too 
quickly in the spell of sagas that 
precious powers of memory some- 
times carry with delicate art for four 
score years or more 
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elling O Sights 


By N. R. Casillo 


Illustrated By DON STEVENSON 


T HAD been one of those red let- 

ter days—perfect weather, ideal 
working conditions and a limit bag 
of grouse. That evening, however, 
while attempting to make our way 
back to the parked cars and subse- 
quently to our respective families and 
eagerly anticipated Thanksgiving din- 
ners, the party of five supposedly 
seasoned woodsmen became _ hope- 
lessly lost. 

The locale of this not so extraor- 
dinary incident was a wilderness fast- 
ness in Pennsylvania’s most sparsely 
populated county. Pinpointed, it was 
in a vast tangle locally known as 
Buzzard’s Swamp. Many who have 
trod its treacherous terrain have come 
to grief. 

The reactions of the various in- 
dividuals involved were rather in- 
teresting to observe. Two marveled 
at the fact that heavily populated 
Pennsylvania still had enough wilder- 
ness area to permit one the privilege 
of getting lost. Two were confused 
and overwhelmed both by the ex- 
perience as well as by the immensity 
of the forested hills. 

Later that evening, while huddled 
about a fire and longing to sink ap- 
preciative teeth into succulent turkey 
thighs, Chet broached an opinion. 

“No one will ever be able to con- 
vince me that our forests are done 
for,” he growled after a_ hostile 
scrutiny of the encircling hills. 

“Nor that game is on its way out,” 
Bill chimed in as he surveyed what 
remained of our ten grouse, five of 
them having been eaten for supper. 
Bill, it may be added, disposed of two 
of the savory tidbits. 

For a long minute only the oc- 
casional crackle of the fire broke the 
cold silence. Then George cleared his 


throat to offer an observation. “If you 
chaps were by your own fire-sides 
you probably wouldn’t have said 
what you did.” 

This time the ensuing silence was 
broken by the snort of a curious 
deer and an explosive “Hell I 
wouldn't!” from Bill as he edged 
closer to the fire. 

Ted, a consulting psychologist by 
profession, who had apparently ap- 
praised the situation, declared that 
too many of us are still blinded by 
the immensity of the out-of-doors. 
“What is more,” he continued, “this 
same immensity makes us acutely 
aware of our abject helplessness as 
individuals when confronted by 
natural forces with which we are not 
entirely familiar.” 

“In more simple language,” George 
interposed with a wry smile, “we're 
pretty small potatoes.” 

“Especially if the individual sud- 
denly comes in contact with the 
more savage aspects of his environ- 
ment,” continued Ted. “And nature 
can change mighty quickly, the 
change depending entirely on the 
situation as well as on the adapt- 
ability of the one concerned.” 

“You've got something there,” 
George agreed. ‘““Today while every- 
thing was going along in our favor, 
I really had a genuine affection for 
the old dame. However, now that the 
tables are turned I’m not so keen 
about her woods and templed hills. 

Grunts of approval from both Bill 
and Chet acclaimed George’s brilliant 
bit of exposition. 

“That’s been man’s attitude to- 
ward his surroundings since the 
very beginning,” Ted observed as he 
reloaded his pipe. “You may recall 
that so long as primitive man strung 
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along with nature and took no more 
than he needed, he got along fine. 
But, just as soon as he began to pile 
up wealth just so he could lord over 
those who had less than he, he tossed 
a monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery.” Ted had cleverly switched 
the trend of the conversation. 

“Yep, that’s exactly what hap- 
pened when man became gregarious,” 
George reminded. 

“And when men began living to- 
gether it marked the beginning of the 
end.” This from Chet. 

“How do you figure?” challenged 
Ted. 

“Easy,” Chet came back. “They 
had to destroy in order to live and 
progress.” 

“So?” 

“So, as the population increased 
they naturally had to destroy more,” 
reasoned Chet. “It won’t be long now 
until there won’t be anything more 





to destroy,” he added dismally. 

“That’s a good point,” George 
acclaimed. 

“A point which can be carried a 
bit further,” said Ted. “For instance, 
since modern man is essentially the 
same in nature as his primitive fore- 
bears we can expect the destruction 
to continue until society or some 
other equally powerful force steps in 
and takes over.” 

“Meaning, of course,” George pur- 
sued, “that man’s individual and per- 
sonal attitude toward nature is still 
one of antagonism, especially since 
he does not completely understand 
the natural forces which make it click 
as it does.” 

“Bill arose and yawned. ‘Aw, lay 
off the scientific stuff—and besides 
there’s nothing to worry about,” he 
scoffed. “Long before our descendants 
ever begin to feel the pinch of hunger 
we will have been dead and gone for 
centuries, maybe hundreds of them.” 

“That’s what makes the whole mess 
even worse,” Ted slowly pronounced. 
“We're concerned only about our 
own precious hides and _ possibly, 
those of our immediate kinsfolk.” 


“And only for the time being,” ap- 
pended George. 


“Well, you’ve heard it said that 
God helps those who help them- 
selves,” Bill came back, grinning 
grotesquely at his apparent wit. 

“I daresay that God was never 
wholly in accord with that saying,” 
contended Ted. 


How much longer that discussion 
might have continued is anybody’s 
guess had we not been electrified by 
the sounds and lights of a laboring 
truck as it topped a hill less than a 
couple of hundred yards away. As 
one, we tore through the forest 
toward the vehicle and in less time 
than it takes to relate we were on 
the road we had so vainly sought. 
As it turned out, we were hardly 
more than a mile from our parked 
cars. I sat down to my Thanksgiving 
dinner around midnight. 
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The theme of what to me was a 
memorable discussion that evening 
by the campfire revolved about that 
ancient truism of man’s inhumanity 
to man. That, it seems, is our exact 
attitude when dealing with our nat- 
ural resources. We treat them as if 
they were meant for us alone. Let 
those who are to follow get along as 
well as they can. The italics are mine. 


Personally, not many men are con- 
cerned about the impoverished earth 
which they may pass on to posterity. 
Further, usually, those who are profit- 
ting most from their exploitation of 
nature are the ones who are ap- 
parently least concerned about the 
future, especially when it concerns 
their fellow man. 

Paradoxically, as the economic 
status of a people reaches a high level 
there is a tendency to forget that 
their individual well-being is largely 
due to the prodigious generosity of 
a bountiful earth. As a matter of fact, 
it is only in retrospection that even 
those who give an occasional thought 
to leaner times see a shadow on the 
future. But the shadow, so they think, 
is so far in the future as to make 
them heedless of its portents. 


What happens? As the shadow 
lengthens, man attempts to avoid it 
by erecting a still higher barrier 
against the very world that has 
enabled him to achieve his position. 
In other words, man has had the wit 
and intelligence to take advantage of 
the earth’s beneficience but he lacks 
the good judgment to see that he is 
gradually pulling away from _ those 
things which have made him what he 
is. After all, the efficiency and well- 
being of a great city, a nation and 
even civilization itself depend on the 
available natural resources. 

Earth has impassively witnessed the 
passing of many and varied forms of 
life when they, for some reason or 
other, ceased to fit in her pattern of 
living. Again and again, numerous 
plants and animals have developed 
from a lowly origin to a position of 





world supremacy, maintained them- 
selves for a comparatively _ brief 
geologic period and then disappeared 
forever. 

Except under extremely unusual 
conditions no species of the more 
highly developed mammals have sur- 
vived for more than two or three 
million years. Half a million years 
may be considered the average span 
for highly organized and complex 
organisms. 

How does this average apply to 
man? Are we changing our environ- 
ment so radically that despite our 
intellectual and moral resources man 
may be forced to conform to it? If the 
average applies, we may expect half 
a million years more of this existence 
and then either oblivion or pro- 
gressive development into some type 
of descendant better equipped than 
we to cope with the environmental 
factors of that distant future. Homo 
sapiens has to his credit only fifty 
thousand of the more than a million 
and a half years that the genus Homo 
is thought to have been in existence. 
In other words, a succession of hu- 
man species have already appeared 
and disappeared. We may be the 
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latest product of the earth’s creative 
forces, but we have no reason to be- 
lieve that we are the ultimate 
production. 

Once I heard an eloquent speaker 
declare that the parents of America 
would see to it that our country re- 
mains unspoiled for “their children 
and their children’s children.” Cer- 
tainly, parents are concerned about 
the future welfare of their children, 
but how many parents are aware of 
the fact that their loved ones’ welfare 
depends on the reasonable and wise 
use of our natural resources? It’s the 
rare parent indeed, who realizes that 
the personal and educational as well 
as the utilitarian equipment of the 
child will avail him nothing if those 
things upon which his living depends 
are destroyed. 

One of the chief reasons for the 
public’s apathetic attitude toward 
conservation is because the great 
majority of individuals making up 
the American public are not per- 
sonally and directly affected by the 
lack of any particular resource or 
product made from it, the prevalence 
of high prices notwithstanding. For 
example, a school child is not par- 
ticularly impressed when told by the 
teacher that practically 85 percent of 
the streams east of the Mississippi are 
polluted when the child knows full 
well that he can step up to any one 
of the several drinking fountains in 
the school building or anywhere else 
for that matter, and get an unfailing 
supply of pure drinking water merely 
by depressing a pedal or turning a 
faucet. By the same token one is not 
greatly excited by the fact that a 
great slice of the world’s populace 
has virtually reached the starvation 
point. 

When the prices of commodities 
are high or unusually low, one or- 
dinarily attributes the price levels in 
vogue to the so-called law of supply 
and demand, a natural course of 
events understood by the most un- 
tutored housewife. However, how 


many are actually aware of the con- 
servational aspects involved and their 
effects on prevailing prices? Even if 
they were aware of any such implica- 
tions what could they hope to do 
about it? In other words, the problem 
appears so overwhelmingly compli- 
cated as well as inextricably corre- 
lated with other factors as to appear 
well nigh insurmountable. Then, 
again we are lulled into a lethargic 
inaction by being assured on many 
sides that something is being done to 
preserve our country’s resources. In- 
deed, we're told that modern agricul- 
tural science will revive mistreated 
soil, make the desert bloom by irriga- 
tion and increase the crop yield by 
modern and better farm practices. 
Do you wonder that so many people 
have little or no concern about those 
things which are responsible for 
maintaining life here on earth? 


Why is the sportsman invariably 
dragged into the conservation pic- 
ture? Be it forestry, soil technology, 
stream pollution or the 1001 other 
phases of the subject that may be 
under discussion, sooner or later the 
sportsman and the role he plays in 
the overall or specific situation in- 
evitably comes up. The general be- 
lief is that hunters, fishermen and 
other devotees of the outdoors are 
inseparably bound to the doctrine of 
the wise use of our resources. We 
have every reason to be proud of 
that trust. 


Since the instinct to hunt and fish 
is so deeply ingrained in man, he has 
of necessity exercised it; at first to 
furnish him with those things neces- 
sary to maintain life and then as an 
expression prompted by an impulse 
difficult to thrust aside. Modern sport 
hunting is simply a manifestation of 
man’s virile past. It not only proves 
his mastery over the lesser creatures, 
but also reveals him as their most de- 
voted champion. What is more, it 
keeps him in contact with the ele- 
mental things so necessary for a 
normal life. 
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The sportsman’s capacity for out- 
door pursuits has resulted in the de- 
velopment of many related interests. 
It is doubtful if primitive man ever 
admired or even saw the beauty of an 
animal or a tree or even a colorful 
flower; the sense of the esthetic de- 
veloping long after his love of the 
chase was well entrenched. These so- 
called intangibles which a modern 
sportsman prizes so ~highly were rec- 
ognized as such only after a long 
evolutionary process. 

Now, we cherish the symmetry of a 
tree, the cool recesses of the noonday 
forest, the tumbling waters of a 
mountain stream—yes, even the sagac- 
ity of our quarry. Because of their 
keen perception and appreciation 
developed by understanding, sports- 
men have come to value these ad- 
juncts in many cases more highly 
than the mere bagging of game. 

Those of us who are more ele- 
mental still insist that the epitome of 
the chase is the bringing home of the 
bacon. Here, we are but satisfying 
another primitive emotion, that of 
approval by our fellows in being able 
to outwit our game. Who doesn’t ad- 
mire an expert woodsman or a good 
shot? 

Since the outdoorsman realizes 
more than any one else that the 
wasteful exploitation of our natural 
resources spells doom to his sport, is 
it any wonder that he tries to spread 
the doctrine of wise use? To those 
who are not conversant with the 
charm of the outdoors this seems like 
an inconsistency. But, if you have 
trod the pine and moss carpet of a 
coniferous forest or slaked your thirst 
at a crystal spring amidst a bower of 
dank ferns or seen the sun rise from 
the early morning mists as you 
watched from the vantage point of a 
mountain top, then, in a measure 
you'll understand what to the average 
individual seems so absurd. The pity 


of it all is that there are so few so 
close to these elemental things. 

Accordingly, the ball must con- 
tinue to be carried by the sportsmen. 
However, they can enlist an ally, a 
most powerful ally—the schools of 
our country. Each and every child 
can be so thoroughly imbued or in- 
doctrinated with the concepts of con- 
servation as to make him a potent 
factor in the future determination of 
our fate. Succinctly, the idea is to 
produce a generation of children so 
impregnated with the necessity for 
using wisely our natural riches as to 
leave no doubt about their future di- 
rection in dealing with the problem. 
There are those who would call this 
regimentation, yet, it must be con- 
ceded that the method is an effective 
one. Why hesitate to use it for a 
worthy cause? 

Conservation can be taught in all 
the grades not only as an adjunct to 
other courses but also as a formal 
course. Any one can readily see that 
by so doing the child would become 
as conversant with it as he now is 
with reading, writing, and ’rithmetic. 
This is no time to haggle among 
ourselves as to which would be the 
most effective method, i.e., taught as 
an adjunct or as a formal course. The 
idea is to get it into the curriculi and 
make its teaching compulsory. 

Twenty-eight and one-half million 


licensed hunters and anglers! The in- 
fluence which they can exert to help 
put this program across is beyond 
reckoning. They are already largely 
responsible for showing the way 
toward a greater appreciation of our 
country; the zest in living the Amer- 
ican way through their understand- 
ing derived from participation in 
those activities which have made us 
what we are. All this with a de- 
termination that the things making 
this possible shall not go for the sole 
aggrandizement of a few whether 
they are individuals or nations. 
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. three jiggers of truth, mix 
with about two jiggers of half- 
truths, stir with a prejudiced mind, 
and you have a cocktail that comes 
mighty close to the claims and coun- 
terclaims on deer damage to farm 
crops. 

This sad state of affairs should 
come as no surprise. It exists because 
no one has studied deer damage on 
a large enough scale to really learn 
very much about it. After all, it JS 
difficult research, and it requires a 
lot of time, money and effort. But 
the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wild- 
life Research Unit at Penn State 
decided to do something about it, and 
they enlisted the help of others at 
the University. This story reports the 
amount of physical damage, to farm 
crops by deer. (In last month’s 
GAME NEws we discussed some of the 
issues involved in deer management.) 


The Study Area 


In tackling this research problem, 
the first question we had to settle 
was where in the state to study deer 
damage. Obviously it had to be in 
deer country, but there is a lot of 
deer country in Pennsylvania. It was 


“A RY CAM O 


clear that we couldn’t study all of it. 
We set up this requirement: it had to 
be an area that had both deer and 
farming. This eliminated a number 
of counties because they don’t have 
many deer. A few other counties also 
were tossed out because they don’t 
have very many farms. We used the 
county deer-kill records of the Game 
Commission to help spot “deer 
counties,” and the U. S. Census of 
Agriculture to spot counties in deer 
country that had a_ considerable 
amount of farmland. Several counties 
satisfied our requirement, but the 
pointer finally settled on Potter 
County in north-central Pennsylvania 
and Monroe County in the north- 
eastern edge of the state. 

Potter County farming is mostly 
dairy, but some farms depend en- 
tirely on crops, especially potatoes. 
About 84 per cent of the cropland 
is in hay, oats, and corn. Farming in 
Monroe is mostly of the poultry- 
dairy type with about 80 per cent of 
the cropland in hay, oats, corn and 
wheat. As you might figure, in both 
counties hay is the most widely 
grown crop. In Potter County it oc- 
cupies 57 per cent of the cropland, 
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and in Monroe County 41 per cent. Farms in Potter County average 
According to the 1950 census, about about 250 acres total, with about 70 
29 per cent of all the land in Potter acres of cropland, 90 acres of woods, 
County was in farms. The equivalent and the rest in pasture and farm- 
figure for Monroe County was 23 per _ stead. In other words, there are more 
cent. The value of all farm products acres of deer habitat on the average 
sold in Potter County in 1949 was a_ farm than there are of cropland. This 
little over four million dollars, and’ spells trouble for the farmers because 
in Monroe County slightly over two _ it’s a combination that is a “natural” 
million dollars. for deer damage. Monroe County 
farms average almost 200 acres, with 
The Farms 77 in crops, about < al 
ps, about an equal amount 
We found that Potter County had jn woodland, and the rest in pasture 
752 farms with 20 or more acres in’ and farmstead. 
crops, including hay, and that Mon- 
roe County had 307 such farms. In How We Made the Study 
order to save time and expense on We personally visited 170 farms in 
the field work, we didn’t study farms Potter County, and 67 farms in Mon- 
with less than 20 acres in crops. Fur- roe County. This was a full summer’s 
thermore, any one with less than 20 work for four men. The farms visited 
acres isn’t likely to be doing much’ were a random sample of all kinds of 
farming. farms found in these counties—they 





This is an aerial photo of a small section of land in Potter County. It shows a typical 
combination of farmland and deer habitat—a combination which is a “natural” for heavy 
deer damage. The dark areas are woods and the lighter, shaded areas are crop fields 
and pasture. 
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included some big ones and some 
little. ones—some that had deer dam- 
age, and some that had none—some 
that grew many crops, and some that 
grew few crops. 

We had an aerial photograph of 
every farm, and by means of a ques- 
tionnaire to guide us, we were able, 
with the farmers, to work out esti- 
mates of the reduction in crop yield 
on each field that had been damaged 
by deer. Of course we were especially 
careful to make our figures as ac- 
curate as possible. For example, most 
everyone knows that the shaded area 
next to woods seldom produces as 
much crop as the part of the field far- 
ther away. We also know that deer 
damage is likely to be heaviest in the 
area bordering the. woods. All of the 
reduction in crop yield next to woods 
could not be blamed on deer, and 
allowance was made for this fact. On 
the other hand, damage in some fields 
was so slight, that estimates of the 
amount were not possible. All in all 
we figure we came about as close 
to the actual damage as is humanly 
possible. 

What We Found 


Our damage figures are for the 
1951 crop year. Damage to crops by 
deer was done by grazing, trampling, 
pawing, and by bedding down, but 
we did not attempt to separate the 
three kinds of damage. On the aver- 
age, farmers figured that grazing ac- 
counted for about two-thirds of the 
damage, and the other methods the 
balance. 

In Potter County 62 per cent of 
the farms suffered crop damage by 
deer, on over a thousand different 
fields. As would be expected, more 
of the farms in the heavily-wooded 
southern part of the county were 
damaged than in the northern part 
where woods aren’t as abundant. In 
Monroe County about 45 per cent 
of the farms had crop damage, on a 
little over 300 different fields. 

The average size of the damaged 
area on farms that deer had worked 


over was about 11 acres in Potter 
County and 10 acres in Monroe 
County. Approximately 10 per cent 
of the total crop acreage in Potter 
County was injured, and about 8 per 
cent of it was injured in Monroe 
County. It should be pointed out, 
however, that in general the crops 
that were hardest hit were of higher 
value than the crops that were not 
so hard hit. Table 1 summarizes the 
overall extent of deer activity in the 
two counties. This is the first indica- 
tion we had that deer do more dam- 
age in Potter than Monroe County. 


Kinds of Crops Damaged 


Deer will eat practically any vegeta- 
tion that grows—from woody shrubs 
to corn on the cob. This is indicated 
by the wide variety of crops the 
farmers reported as foraged by deer, 
Table 2. Considering the crops as 
a whole, hay, oats, buckwheat and 
corn were the most widely damaged 
crops. Occasionally deer must have 
topped off their meal with dessert, 
judging by the damage reported to 
raspberries and strawberries. 


Crops Deer Like 


In Table 2 we show that of all the 
crops that were hit by deer, oats 
and hay headed the list in both 
counties with the most acres damaged. 
The reason for this is that oats and 
hay were the two most widely grown 
crops, and naturally they would 
suffer a lot of damage. 


But which crops did deer actually 
prefer? In other words if a dish 
composed of equal portions of the 
various crops were placed before the 
deer, which would they eat first, and 
which would they leave? Howard 
Johnson and his restaurants with 28 
flavors of ice cream certainly know 
which flavors move the fastest. So 
it is with deer and their choice of 
feed—they prefer some “flavors” over 
others. But what a deer finally 
chooses to eat depends on what else 
is available. Unlike some animals 























which partially solve their food prob- 
lem by hibernating in winter or other 
animals which cache away a food 
supply, deer must eat whatever is 
available at the time they get hungry 
—and this is pretty often. Deer are 
faced with a life of feast in the sum- 
mertime, and a life of famine in the 
winter, and of course it’s the famine 
period that partly regulates deer 
numbers. 

During the growing season, deer in 
farming areas have the choice of many 
crops, and they certainly exercise this 
choice. In one case we noticed that 
deer walked across a field of very 
young corn to get at a field of oats. 
Had the oats not been present, they 
might have chosen the corn over the 
hay which also was available. The 
stage of maturity of the plant is im- 
portant too. They prefer to husk ma- 
ture ears of corn for themselves, but 
ignore the young corn plants. Buck- 
wheat is uninteresting in the middle 
stage of growth, but they do like it 
when it is young and again when it 
heads out. Farmers told us that pota- 
toes are damaged by being pawed out 
of the hill. In many cases, however, it 
appeared that deer didn’t eat the 


Two of the research workers examine deer damage in an oat field. The stake in .the 
background marks one corner of a control plot. 





potatoes, but dug into the hill in 
search of minerals in the form of 
fertilizer. Other researchers have re- 
ported that deer will choose a fer- 
tilized crop over an unfertilized crop 
of the same kind—in search of that 
something-or-other that gives them a 
balanced diet. In mixed stands of 
hay, deer nipped the tender tops of 
clover and alfalfa plants, but ignored 
the grasses. Many farmers reported 
that deer especially like new seedings. 

In the two counties studied, which 
crops did the deer actually prefer? 
Take a look at Table 3. For the 
doubtful honor of being the most 
preferred crop, buckwheat takes the 
crown. In Potter County, 44 per cent 
of all the buckwheat acreage was 
damaged by deer, and buckwheat also 
headed the list in Monroe County. 
In both counties, corn for grain, snap 
beans and oats are high on the list 
in terms of deer preference. But no- 
tice that the order of preference is 
not the same in both counties. This 
is because the choice of crops was 
somewhat different in the two coun- 
ties. Notice too that hay is far down 
the list of a crop preferred by deer. 
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Table 1—Summary of the Amounts of Deer Damage to Crops in Potter and 
Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania, 1951. 











Item Potter Monroe 
County County 
Number of farms damaged in county ............. 466 136 
Per cent of farms damaged in county ............. 62 45 
Number of fields damaged in county .............. 1,037 312 
Total acres of crops damaged in county ........... 5,244 1,876 
Per cent of total crop acreage in county that 
TTT Te eee ee eee 10.0 7.7 
Average number of fields damaged per farm ....... 2.2 2.3 
Acres damaged per farm incurring damage ......... 11.3 9.9 
Per cent of crop acreage damaged per farm that 
EOI ETE TTT CTE Ee Ea Te 17.0 20.4 
Number of different crops damaged ............... 1] 








Severity of Crop Damage 


When deer graze on a field, they 
seldom destroy the entire crop. Small 
patches may be nibbled down to al- 
most nothing, especially in the case 
of grain crops. Deer are apt to return 
to these grazed spots time and again 
because periodic grazing keeps these 
areas tender and juicy, while the un- 
grazed areas become tough as the 
plants mature. The grain seedlings 
in the grazed area eventually are 
killed and replaced by weeds. 


In Potter County we discovered 
that on the average, deer reduced the 
crop yields on damaged areas by 38 
per cent. On fields in the heavily 
wooded sections the reduction was 44 
per cent, and in the less heavily 
wooded areas about 34 per cent. In 
Monroe County the yields were re- 
duced by an average of 27 per cent. 

If it is true that deer especially like 
some crops, then it would seem that 
these crops would be damaged more 
severely than crops they care less 
about. We discovered this logic to be 
true, especially in Potter County. 
There the yields of both buckwheat 
and snap beans on damaged fields 
were reduced by 66 per cent. This 
left 34 per cent of the crop for the 
farmer. Yields of corn for grain on 


damaged areas were reduced by 58 
per cent. Next in order came wheat, 
corn for silage, peas, oats, potatoes, 
and hay. Notice that hay was the 
least heavily damaged crop. Previ- 
ously we noted that of the crops 
grown in Potter County, hay was the 
least preférred by deer. 


Damage and Distance to Habitat 


The casual observer knows that 
deer don’t wander too far from cover, 
and that this carries over to their 
grazing habits. Almost two-thirds of 
the damaged fields were next to wood- 
land. The number of damaged fields 
dropped off rapidly as the distance 
from woodland increased. Only 8 per 
cent of the damaged fields were be- 
yond 450 feet from deer habitat. The 
fields next to woods also were more 
severely damaged than were those 
farther away. This means that farm- 
ers located next to deer habitat take 
the real brunt of deer damage. This 
fact was further evidenced by some 
work we did on farms near the Bar- 
rens of Centre County. The Barrens 
are a favorite deer habitat. Farmers 
next to this habitat reported heavy 
damage, but those as little as one farm 
away reported only slight or no dam- 
age. It appears that distance from 
habitat (and not very much distance 
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at that) is one of the best “insulators” 
against deer damage. To the buyer of 
a farm in deer country, this would 
be valuable knowledge indeed. 


Damage by Time of Year 


Farmers reported that deer dam- 
aged their crops during all months 
of the year, but as one might expect, 
damage was especially severe during 
the summer months. Winter grain 
crops were grazed during the cold 
months when other feed was at a 
minimum. Considerable pawing of 
the grain plants was reported during 
the winter months. When the snow 
was too deep for this, the deer pulled 
back into the forests and worked over 
the trees and shrubs. Damage to pine 
tree plantations was severe during 
the hard winters, according to the 
farmers we talked to. 

Damage to hay crops was most 


severe in early spring while the plants 
were still young and tender. Potatoes 
and corn for grain were attacked in 
the fall after the spuds had formed 
and the ears set. 


Trends in Crop Damage 


Specifically we studied crop damage 
for the year 1951 only. Over a long 
period of years farmers reported that 
deer damage has been on the in- 
crease. But what about trends in the 
more recent years? We asked the 
farmers their opinion as to the sever- 
ity of crop damage in 1951 (the year 
we studied) compared with damage 
in 1950 and 1949. The gist of what 
they told us was that crop damage in 
1950 and 1951 was about the same, 
but that in 1949, damage was greater 
than in either of the two first men- 
tioned years. We didn’t search into 
the reasons why 1949 was a bad year 


Table 2—Kind of Crop and Number of Acres Damaged by Deer in Potter and 
Monroe Counties, Pennsylvania, 1951. 








Potter County 


Monroe County 





Number of 


Per cent of 


Number of Per cent of 








Crop acres damaged all damaged acres damaged all damaged 
acres acres 
DN iti6e. cb dca dae 1,764 34 269 20 
Ris) 40s cadena 1,710 33 306 23 
ee 433 8 172 13 
Corn for grain ...... 308 6 245 18 
WS 5 Dr EE ay caak 226 4 195 14 
0 a ye eae ee ee eee 169 3 -— — 
SS Be tee ata 140 3 25 2 
Corn for silage ...... 127 2 — — 
Pine trees* .......... 114 2 — — 
Smap beams .......... 108 2 55 4 
PSST ET Serer — = 38 3 
err er 50 ] 32 2 
eS. eee 40 l — — 
Strawberries ......... 14 oe 3 “" 
Kidney beans ....... 6 ** sees — 
Sweet corn .......... 5 adi — a 
PaneY COON oa ees, 30 oe 3 _ 
fo re a . 5,244 100 1,343 100 








*Plantations 


**Less than | per cent 
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Table 3—Deer Preference tor Crops as Shown by the Rank 
of Crops According to Per Cent of the Total 
Acreage Damaged. Potter and Monroe Counties, 
Pennsylvania, 1951. 











Proportion of total acres grown 


























Crop that were damaged by deer 
Potter Monroe 
(per cent) (per cent) 

NE 6 eae eek ova deed 44 23 

ON ere ree er eee 27 7 

ee ee ere 17 15 

PC wade elects cle kn ee Rewe 16 7 

eh Nak das wink AEE 15 — 

a ale ac tek dor Wa bint 40d, 6 14 6 

ee Or ee 8 

Ah ckaih bneinls kw kok ak nok 6 3 

fe eee ee 4 — 
for crop damage, but surmised that _ practice. If he plants a deer-preferred 
the size of the deer population, the crop and his neighbors do not, the 
number of deer killed, the severity of | result is obvious—he alone feeds the 


the winter and the kinds of crops 
grown were important reasons for 
this. 

Change in Farm Practices 


Deer damage in some places is so 
severe that farmers have to change 
their cropping plans in order to cope 
with the situation. About half of the 
Potter County farmers and 20 per 
cent of Monroe County farmers told 
us that they had to do this. This ad- 
justment was made in three ways: 

® They discontinued growing crops 

especially susceptible to deer 
damage. 
*They planted 
crops near the farmstead, 
away from the deer habitat. 

® They abandoned some fields al- 
together because of the severity 
of damage, regardless of the crop 
planted. 

There is another kind of snubber 
that farmers in deer country experi- 
ence. It is that the individual farmer 
cannot deviate very much from the 
kind of crops and time of planting 
of his neighbors, even if on his farm 
it would be a very profitable crop or 


deer-preferred 
and 


whole herd. 


One farmer reported that he liked 
to plant his oats early in the spring. 
This is a good farming practice. His 
neighbors, however, did not plant 
oats until about three weeks later. He 
soon discovered that while the deer 
were waiting for the neighbors’ oats 
to peep out of the ground, they prac- 
tically destroyed his. This farmer now 
plants his oats about the time the 
rest of the community does, in order 
that the deer damage will be shared. 

These last two situations penalize 
the progressive farmer. He can move 
forward no faster than his neighbors 
in choosing new crops, especially if 
deer like them. He can not plant at 
a time different from the usual. 


Next 


In the next issues we will report 
on what this crop damage means to 
farmers in dollars and cents. And im- 
portant to both the hunters and the 
folks who live in Potter and Monroe 
Counties, we'll have figures on how 
much money deer hunters spend 
while hunting deer, what they spend 
it for, and who gets it. 
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he P ennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife | ee Unit 


RESEARCH STUDIES 
By Ward M. Sharp and Robert G. Wingard 


Organization, training and accom- 
plishments in research of the Pennsy]- 
vania Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit have been reviewed in October 
and September issues of the GAME 
News. The Unit is a cooperating 
agency coordinating the wildlife pro- 
gram at the University with the needs 
of the Game Commission so that 
undertakings are mutually beneficial. 

Wildlife management is a_recog- 
nized profession in the science of 
applied agriculture. If the game and 
fish programs are to keep pace with 
progress in related fields in the 
future, more and more of the men 
employed must be better fitted to fill 
the positions. With a_ backlog of 
trained men for employment by the 
various state and federal agencie we 
cannot expect effectively to reach the 
interested public or to manage our 
wildlife resources adequately. 

Findings resulting from _ wildlife 
research over the past 10 to 15 years 
have contributed greatly to our 
knowledge. In spite of this progress 
we have merely scratched the surface 


in solving the many research and 
management problems that confront 
us. In the first place, this is a new 
field in which little was known until 
20 years ago. Also, it takes time to 
accomplish many of the objectives. 
The successul conclusion of one ob- 
jective may only be a part of the 
overall jig-saw puzzle involving a 
single game species. 


Cottontail Rabbit Studies 


A study area comprising 91 acres 
was established on the University 
Farms in 1948 so that investigations 
of cottontail populations and mor- 
tality could be carried on over a 
period of several years. The site was 
situated on land under intense cul- 
tivation that possessed intervening 
undisturbed fencerows and_ other 
adjacent natural cover. The area has 
been subjected to heavy hunting pres- 
sure during the small game seasons. 

An annual record has been main- 
tained on reproduction and mor- 
tality occurring in the population. 
Spring and fall populations were 














30) 


determined by live-trapping and ear 
tagging. A fall census initiated in 
1948 and continuing through 1952 
revealed a population of 98, 136, 
123, 147 and 85 rabbits present each 
October. 

Mortality due to hunting, highway 
and predator kills was recorded. Loss 
due to vehicles on the paved high- 
way extending along the west side of 
the tract has been second to that of 
the hunting kill. Twenty rabbits or 
66.7 per cent of all observed mor- 
tality other than hunting, from Sep- 
tember 1951 to June 30, 1952, was 
due to highway traffic. Loss due to 
predators was negligible in spite of 
the fact that foxes, hawks, owls, and 
weasels frequented the area. When 
habitat conditions are optimum 
throughout the year for the cotton- 
tail, natural reproduction will main- 
tain a good shootable fall population 
season after season. 
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Grouse Investigations 

A ruffed grouse population study 
has been conducted in the Barrens 
of Centre County on a tract of land 
comprised of 1468 acres located on 
State Game Lands 176. Population 
studies begun in 1938 by the De- 
partment of Zoology and the Unit, 
were interrupted by World War II. 
Population, mortality and seasonal 
life history investigations started in 
1946 have continued uninterrupted 
to date. The work begun during a 
low in population and is planned to 
cover a period of at least 10 years. 
Habitat management was initiated in 
1949. 

From a fall population of 38 birds 
in 1946, they gradually increased 
until their numbers totaled 145 for 
the autumn of 1948. This increased 


(Continued on Page 35) 


Here a student at the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit prepares to 


band a ruffed 
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grouse caught in a unique live-trap devised by research personnel. 
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Land Area 


Somerset County contains 694,528 
acres of which 372,786 acres are 
forested. Publicly owned land totals 
31,905 acres, including 12,425 acres 
of State Game Lands. 


Topography 

The county lies in the highlands 
along the southern border of Penn- 
sylvania and extends from the 
western slope of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains as far as Laurel Ridge on the 
west. The Youghiogheny River rises 
in the southwestern part of the 
county, its main tributary being Cas- 
selman River. To the southeast is 
the highest point in Pennsylvania oc- 
cupied for habitation—Pocahontas, 
2,665 feet above tide water. Negro 
Mountain, eight miles west of Meyers- 
dale, rises to 3,123 feet, the greatest 
elevation in Pennsylvania. In _ the 
northern part of the county is 
Quemahoning Reservoir, one of the 
largest artificial bodies of water in 
the State. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Western Maryland, and the Pennsyl- 
vania lines. The Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, the Lincoln Highway (U. S. 
30), U. S. Route 219 and other im- 
portant routes traverse the county, 
which has 745 miles of improved State 
highways. 


District Game Protectors 


District Game Protector G. E. Hay, 
Box 61 (R. D. #2), Somerset (Phone 
6785) has jurisdiction over the fol- 
lowing townships: Conemaugh, Jen- 
ner, Lincoln, Quemahoning, Paint, 
Ogle, and Shade. 

District Game Protector E. W. Cox, 
R. D. #5, Somerset (Phone 6701) has 
jurisdiction over the following town- 
Ships: Jefferson, Somerset, Stony 
Creek, Brothers Valley, Allegheny, 
Fairhope, Northampton, Larimer, 
and Southampton. 

District Game Protector R. V. Rea, 
506 Page Street, Confluence (Phone 
4921) has jurisdiction over the fol- 
lowing townships: Black, Milford, 
Middle Creek, Upper and Lower Tur- 
keyfoot, Addison, Elk Lick, Green- 
ville, and Summit. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Minter C. Jones, 361 
W. Lincoln Street, Somerset (Phone 
5324) is assigned to this county by 
the Pennsylvania Fish Commission. 


Agriculture 


Because of the relatively high alti- 
tude, some parts of the county are 
better adapted for dairying and graz- 
ing than for general agriculture. 
Nevertheless, Somerset County in 
1943 ranked third in the State in the 
value of oats produced, fourth in 
potatoes, and fifth in buckwheat. 
The County is also a leader in the 
production of fine maple syrup. 


History 


Somerset County was organized in 
1795 from Bedford. The earliest mili- 
tary and pioneer trails to the West 
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passed through the county, beginning 
with the ill-fated Braddock Expedi- 
tion against the French at Fort 
Duquesne. George Washington was 
responsible for building the first road 
through the county to make way for 
an attack upon the French and their 
Indian allies at the headwaters of the 
Ohio. A few years later, in 1758, the 
legions of General John Forbes and 
Colonel Henry Bouquet marched 
through the Somerset wildnerness to 
triumph over the French. 


The earliest pioneers came into the 
county soon after these expeditions 
had opened paths through the forests. 
About 1769 a number of settlers 
made their appearance near present 
Somerset. The earliest land surveys 
were made in 1767. The first per- 
manent settler to bring his family to 
present Somerset village was the 
famous Quaker, Harmon Husband. 


Recreation — Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

Trout: Beaver Dam Creek, Stoyes- 
town, Rt. 30, 5 mi.; Beaverdam Run, 
Boswell, Rt. 601, 3 mi.; S. Fork, 
Bens Creek, Ferndale, Rt. 219, 5 mi.; 
Blue Hole Run, New Lexington, Rt. 
53, 5 mi.; Brush Creek, Mance, Rt. 
Junction 55020 & T1377, 7 mi.; Clear 
Run, Bakerville, Rt. 31, 4 mi.; Clear 
Shade Creek, Windber, Rt. 56, 8 mi.; 
Drake Run, Confluence, Rt. 53, 3 
mi.; Flaugherty Creek, Meyersdale, 
Rt. 219, 4 mi.; Iser Run, Boynton, 
Rt. 219, 3 mi.; Juniata River, Rays- 
town Br., New Baltimore, Rt. 31, 5 
mi.; Kooser Lake, Bakerville, 5 Acres; 
Laurel Run, Berlin, Rt. 219, 6 mi.; 
Laurel Hill Creek, Ursina, Rt. 53, 
10 mi.; Piney Run, Central City, Rt. 
160, 3 mi.; Roaring Run, Jennertown, 
Rt. 219, 4 mi.; Sandy Run, Scullton, 
Rt. 653, 5 mi.; Shafer Run, Baker- 
ville, 4 mi.; Shaffers Run, Fairhope, 4 
mi.; Stony Creek, Stoyestown, Rt. 30, 
6 mi.; Tub Mill Run, Salisbury, Rt. 
219, 4 mi.; Whites Creek, Confluence, 
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6 mi.; Wills Creek, Mance, Rt. Junc- 
tion 55020 & T1377, 6 mi. 

Black Bass: Cranberry Glade Lake, 
Confluence, 112 Acres; Laurel Hill 
Creek Dam, Somerset, 55 Acres; 
Youghiogheny Flood Control Reser- 
voir, Confluence, 1360 Acres. 


Recreation — State Parks 


Kooser State Park is located north- 
west of Somerset on State Highway 
Route 31, and has excellent facilities 
for swimming, camping and picnick- 
ing. Cabins may be rented by the 
week during June, July, August and 
September, by the day the rest of the 
year. 

Laurel Hill State Park, an area of 
4,026 acres, is located 12 miles south- 
west of Somerset near the village of 
Trent. It may be reached over a hard 
surface road between Highways No. 
31 and 653. Camping for organized 
groups is one of the many features 
of this park. Opportunities for pic- 
nicking, swimming and boating are 
provided for the general public; an 
excellent trail system enables hikers 
to enjoy the whole area. 

Mount Davis Natural Monument, 
located near Haven-of-Rest in the 
southern part of the county, provides 
hiking and picnicking facilities at the 
highest point in Pennsylvania. 


Recreation — Hunting 


Somerset County provides good 
deer hunting as well as excellent small 
game hunting. The county has also 
improved greatly in recent years as a 
site for wild turkeys. Seven large 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects are 
located here, totalling 29,457 acres. 
In addition, four tracts of State Game 
Lands, open to public hunting, are 
found as follows: Number 111, near 
Confluence, totalling 6,891 acres; 
Number 50, near Somerset, totalling 
3,168 acres; Number 82, near Witten- 
berg, totalling 1,348 acres; and a 
portion of Number 104, on_ the 
Somerset-Bedford County line, total- 
ling 1,018 acres. 
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population held rather constant 
through 1952. A decrease attributed 
to poor brood survival reduced the 
number of birds to 78 in the fall of 
1953. The spring breeding popula- 
tion in 1954, however, was compar- 
able to those of previous years. 

Experiments to test habitat man- 
agement techniques have been con- 
ducted on the Barrens Area and re- 
sults for managing grouse habitat. 
Results, especially brood usage of 
the managed tract, have been gratify- 
ing. Of 15 to 18 broods found on 
the study2 area each summer since 
1950 approximately 80 per cent 
used the managed portion. We can 
state from results of this undertaking 
that cover management for ruffed 
grouse also affords equal or greater 
benefits to deer, turkeys and even 
cottontail rabbits. No forest game 
species thrives in unbroken forests 
where the tree canopy excludes sun- 
light from the forest floor. 
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Oak Mast Production Studies 

A good acorn crop has been recog- 
nized by outdoorsmen as a staple fall 
and winter food for wildlife. Its 
spotty and inconsistent yield from 
year to year has been a subject of 


much conjecture. Late frosts and 
heavy rainfall during the flowering 
period and pollen dispersal were 


factors believed to be limiting the 
crop. Personnel of the Wildlife Re- 
search Unit in 1949 initiated studies 
on the flowering and fruit develop- 
ment in the various species of oaks. 
Finding revealed that neither late 
frosts nor heavy showers were the 
limiting factors affecting acorn pro- 
duction. 

Oaks native to Pennsylvania fall 
into two groups, namely, the white 
oaks and the black oaks. Species of 
white oaks including the chestnut 
and white oak were found to be poor 
producers. The red, black, scarlet 
and scrub oaks, members of the black 
oak group, have produced quite con- 
sistently each season. Since the white 
and chestnut oak trees are common, 


Squirrel studies at Penn State since 1919 have been directed towards habitat and popu- 


lation dynamics. Under excellent habitat 


conditions, this 


forest game species does not 


appear to wander as widely as is generally believed. 


Photo by E. 


P. Haddon, Fish & Wildlife Service 
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their poor yields tend to give a 
gloomy overall picture of the mast 
crop to the casual observer. Good 
to heavy crops of acorns in the black 
oaks, on the other hand, have pro- 
vided our forest game species with 
nourishing food over the past several 
winters. 

Resulting also from this study was 
the development of techniques for 
estimating mast yields and forecast- 
ing mast crops on subsequent years. 
We are now able to predict the red, 
black and scarlet oak acorn crops a 
year in advance. Many states in the 
eastern part of the country have re- 
cently shown an interest in the value 
of such studies. Workers from other 
regions interested in mast production 
have come to Pennsylvania to observe 
our methods. 


Squirrel Investigations 

Squirrel studies at Penn State since 
1949 have been directed towards 
analyzing squirrel habitats and the 
habitat and population dynamics; the 
latter to determine longevity and 
residence in a particular woodland. 
Many of the squirrels live-trapped, 
ear tagged and released on a forested 
tract in Huntingdon County during 
1949 to 1953 were retrapped on the 
area again in 1954. A few individuals, 
ear tagged in 1949, were retaken this 
past spring. These were at least 5- 
years of age. Out of 94 squirrels taken 
on this particular area in 1954, 39 or 
41.5 per cent were bearing ear tags 
of previous seasons. The area under 
study is open to hunting and receives 
considerable pressure from hunters. 
Under excellent habitat conditions 
this forest game species does not ap- 


pear to wander as widely as is gen. 
erally believed. 


Deer Investigations 

A study of deer damage to conif. 
erous plantings was made _ from 
June 1951 to June 1952 by the School 
of Forestry and the Unit to deter. 
mine the severity of damage and 
resultant monetary loss. The total 
loss resulting from deer damage to 
938,440 pine, spruce and larch which 
were planted for purposes other than 
Christmas trees was $27,838.00, or an 
average of $29.67 per 1,000 trees 
planted. Losses to 29,230 pine and 
spruce planted to produce Christmas 
trees amounted to $1,079.02, or an 
average of $36.95 per 1,000 trees 
planted. Severity of browsing de- 
pended on whether the _ white-tail 
populations were high, medium or 
low. Deer damage was also local in 
that one plantation would suffer 
severely while only light cropping 
was inflicted on plantings near by. 

The Department of Animal Nutri- 
tion cooperating with the Unit is 
conducting experiments on _ pen 
reared buck deer to determine rela- 
tionship of nutrition to antler 
growth. Although the study has not 
progressed to the point where final 
conclusions can be drawn, it has re- 
vealed some facts of interest for the 
deer hunter. Deer cn _ nutritionally 
complete rations are large, weighing 
around 180 pounds, and have racks 
with 12 to 15 points at the age of 
26-months. In contrast, those of the 
same age on protein deficient diets or 
those on restricted rations are small 
in size and have grown only long 
spikes on very scrubby racks. Abund- 
ant nutritionally rich food is a 
necessity for good antler growth. 
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Super-Sense of Duty 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY-— 
I have been called upon several times 
to perform duties not exactly in the 
line of a Game Protector. One in- 
stance, I was called by a lady who 
wanted me to shoot a crippled horse. 
Recently, I was requested by another 
lady to please get a large blacksnake 
out of her attic. However, the snake 
had other ideas about being removed 
from its nice, cozy retreat. Every 
time an attempt was made to remove 
it, it would scram down the par- 
tition. I still haven’t heard whether 
it has finally been caught. The most 
recent one was from a lady near New 
Kensington, who requested me to 
please scare her four- or five-year-old 
son so that he would stay off the 
highway. It seems that he did not 
believe that there was such a thing 
as a policeman.—District Game Pro- 
tector D. W. Heacox, Irwin. 






LQ 


Wildcat Scare 


ADAMS COUNTY-—Last August 
there was an article published in our 
local newspaper that there were sev- 
eral wildcats seen roaming around 
the cottages in the Pine Grove Fur- 
nace area. After hearing the report, 
I was on the alert to try to locate 
them. A few days later about dusk I 
spied one of them and shot it. It 
turned out to be a large wild do- 
mestic cat with bobbed tail, weighing 
over 10 pounds. This cat very much 
resembled a wildcat and could have 
been mistaken for one at a distance. 
The report of wildcats being seen in 
this resort area caused quite a scare 
among the summer residents, espe- 
cially the young folks.—District Game 
Protector John R. Spahr, Gardners. 


Dead Heifer Clears Hunter 


CLARION COUNTY—On July 27, 
I received a call from Mr. Exley of 
Knox, asking me to come out to his 
farm to investigate a white faced 
heifer that he believed had been shot 
by woodchuck hunters. The carcass 
was badly bloated and smelling to 
high heaven when I got there, and 
had a hole in the chest about the 
size of a quarter. From all indications 
the heifer had died the day before 
the body was found. Upon cutting 
into the chest cavity I found instead 
of a bullet, a sharp wooden snag 
about eighteen inches long by two 
inches in diameter, that the heifer 
had evidently run into with consid- 
erable force. We were surprised and 
pleased to find that the hunter had 
no part in an act that may have 
caused many acres of land to be 
closed to public hunting.—District 
Game Protector Donald M. Schake, 
Knox. 
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Look Who Hitchhikes Now 


WESTMORELAND COUNTY— 
Mr. Carns of Rector, R. D., related 
the following experience to Deputy 
Frank Baum: On August 16, 1954, 
while driving his pick-up to work, 
he heard a commotion in the back 
of his truck. He stopped quickly and 
jumped out to see what was making 
the noise. To his surprise there was 
a big buck trying to get up on his 
feet. He finally made it and left for 
parts unknown. Mr. Carns said he 
had picked up strange hitchhikers 
before, but never a deer.—District 
Game Protector Charles Hertz, Ligo- 
nier. 


Tyro Trapper Turns Tables 


ELK COUNTY-I took time to 
show a St. Marys sportsman how to 
treat and set fox traps, going so far 
as to take him out and set a couple 
of traps and then kibitzing while he 
set some. He called a little over a 
week later and said that he did not 
catch anything in the traps I set, but 
had taken five foxes in traps set by 


himself. I feel well paid.—District 
Game Protector Vern A. Van Order, 
Wilcox. 


Case of the Guilty Gun 
ELK COUNTY—During my law 
enforcement activities last fall I ap- 
prehended three persons attempting 
to kill a deer by means of an arti- 


ficial light and a .22 caliber single 
shot rifle. On the evening of August 
21, 1954, I apprehended another per. 
son attempting to kill a deer by 
means of an artificial light in the 
same field as the above persons at. 
tempted to kill a deer last fall. To 
my amazement it was the same .22 
caliber single shot rifle used in both 
incidents. However, the rifle is tem- 
porarily out of order as the last de. 
fendent threw the rifle out the auto 
window when I attempted to stop 
him and broke off the bolt.—District 
Game Protector Gerald D. Kirkpat- 
rick, Portland Mills. 


Who Won? 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY-—Mr, 
Harry Moyer told me of a rattlesnake 
that he killed last August, while 
working at Auxiliary Refuge 107. He 
stated that he heard this snake rat- 
tle about 20 or 30 feet from him. 
Upon investigating, he saw the snake 
rolling and twisting around. Moyer 
shot the snake and to his surprise 
found that the snake had caught a 
red squirrel. The squirrel had its 
jaws locked inside the snake’s mouth 
and was holding on to the snake. 
The squirrel was dead and could not 
let loose nor could the snake swal- 
low it or spit it out. He stated that 
they had been there for some time.— 
Food and Cover Corps Crew Boss, 
Walter M. Thomas, Huntingdon. 
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Sportsmen Show How 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y— 
Two Susquehanna County sports- 
men’s clubs are to be commended 
for their efforts in aiding wildlife. 
The Canawacta Rod and Gun Club 
of Susquehanna has purchased and 
planted various waterfowl foods such 
as duck millet, potatoes and wild rice. 
The Susquehanna County Sports- 
men’s Association of New Milford 
will give any local farmer five chest- 
nut seedlings if the farmer will buy 
five himself. This year the club is 
raising its own seedling stock. With- 
out the help of such unselfish or- 
ganizations, wildlife would have a 
much more difficult time in their 
constant struggle for survival.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Donald G. Day, 
Susquehanna. 


Kerosene Lamps Cuts Loss 


CARBON COUNTY-—With the 
deer damage to farm crops on the in- 
crease and many methods being used 
to lessen the damage, one method 
now used by several farmers seems to 
work out quite well. That is, to 
place one or possibly two kerosene 
lanters on poles in the fields affected. 
This definitely has cut down the dam- 
age and is not too expensive an op- 
eration.—District Game _ Protector 
William E. Fulmer, Lehighton. 
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Whistle-pig Likes Lollypop 


LEHIGH COUNTY-I had an- 
other example of wildlife’s taste for 
sweets, last August when a highway 
patrolman told me of an unusual 
sight he witnessed. While patrolling 
along Route 100, he saw a wood- 
chuck sitting up along the road hold- 
ing in his paws and eating a lolly- 
pop, evidently tossed out of a pass- 
ing car.—District Game Protector Wil- 
liam A. Moyer, Allentown. 


No Holds Barred 


WAYNE COUNTY-—While _ in- 
specting day-old chicks raised by co- 
operators on Farm Game Project No. 
170, the following experience was re- 
lated to me. Sam Chapman, son of 
a cooperator on the project, told me 
that he had witnessed a battle be- 
tween a large black wild house cat 
and a full grown woodchuck. Sam 
was at work filling a large silo and 
from the top of the silo he saw the 
cat and the chuck going at it with no 
holds barred. The battle ended in a 
draw, however, with both contestants 
running in different directions when 
they were disturbed by a load of grass 
coming into the silo.—District Game 
Protector Robert H. Myers, Hones- 
dale. 
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Fox Bill of Fare 


LAWRENCE COUNTY-—Some 
people no doubt think that the wary 
fox kills most of the food that he 
eats, but this is not true. They will 
eat among other things, berries, 
cherries, etc., as well as fresh meat or 
very stale meat. Now and then when 
I’m very busy trapping fox etc., | 
kill the animals with bad feet ani 
hold the remainder over night. Re- 
cently, I peeled several foxes that I 
caught in traps because of their in- 
jured feet and let the carcasses lay 
in the pen. In the morning just the 
bones remain of their slain relatives 
proving that the fox isn’t too choosey 
about his menu.—District Game Pro- 
tector Calvin A. Hooper, Jr., New 
Castle. 


Some Snake 

CLINTON COUNTY—During 
August the two sons of Deputy Ed 
Schmoke killed a large garter snake. 
Examination of the snake showed 
that she was carrying 63 young gar- 
ter snakes by actual count. Each 
young snake was about four inches 
long.—District Game Protector 
Charles F. Keiper, Renovo. 


Gobbling Grouse 


McKEAN COUNTY-—Earl Grin. 
olds, Crosby, Pa., a gas lease fore. 
man tells of seeing an old grouse 
and brood from time to time this 
summer. About a month ago he ob. 
served a young turkey with them and 
has seen them all together two to 
three times a week since that time. 
Evidently the old grouse has adopted 
the young turkey.—District Game 
Protector William H. Shirey, Smeth- 
port. 


Dry Summer for Wildlife 

YORK COUNTY-—This spring and 
summer, I have received more damage 
complaints than ever before. The 
complaints have been on fox, rac. 
coon, mink, pheasants, crows, squir- 
rels, muskrats, deer, dogs, cats and 
woodchucks. The complaints on rab- 
bits, woodchucks, muskrats and rac- 
coons have been most numerous. One 
rather odd complaint on woodchucks 
was that they were climbing peach 
trees and eating all the peaches. | 
believe that many of the complaints 
have been caused because of the dry 
weather—the animals and birds seem 


to be seeking moisture.—District 
Game Protector Earl E. Geesaman, 
York. 
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By Ward M. Sharp 


and Jess W. Malcolm 


Fy bebsae days are hoarding days 
for many ambitious squirrels and 
wild mice. Increased activity calls 
forth increased appetites in these 
rodents. Indian summer days and 
autumn colors foretell the approach 
of winter and the necessity of laying 
on a store of belly fat. Each species, 
whether it be a gray, red or flying 
squirrel, a chipmunk or a_ white- 
footed mouse, in order to crunch the 
tasty morsels, gnaws through the 
shells of freshly fallen nuts in a dis- 
tinctive manner. 

The pictures on these pages present 
a glimpse of some of these manner- 
isms. Gray squirrels have the will 
and strength to cut hickory nut shells 





Shagbark Hickory 











; PGC Photo by Ralph Cady 
Gray squirrels have the will and strength 
to cut hickory nut shells to pieces. 


to pieces. The other squirrels gnaw 
a hole in the shell and work out the 
kernels, but the white-footed mice 
don’t have the power to open these 
nuts. 


How do we know that the signs 
depicted in these photographs are 
authentic? The Pennsylvania Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit 
used caged animals in utilization ex- 
periments. Our objective was to 
identify through tests the gnawing on 
nut shells found in the forest. These 
animals were observed over a period 
of time and their characteristic 
methods of shell cracking did not 
vary greatly. 

No other group of wildlife species 
makes a greater inroad on the acorns 
produced each season than do squir- 
rels, chipmunks and wild mice. Their 
autumn hoarding in_ inaccessible 
caches, in addition to the nuts eaten, 
tends to eliminate the available sup- 
ply. Forest game, grouse and turkeys 
in particular, so dependent on avail- 
able acorns may go wanting due to 
this rodent activity even though a 
good crop is produced on the trees. 









GRAY SQUIRREL METHOD OF FEED.- 


ING ON HICKORY NUTS. Cuttings left 


by gray squirrels when feeding on hickory 


nuts have a characteristia appearance. The 
shell is chipped into several pieces in re- 


moving the kernels. 








FLYING SQUIRREL METHOD Of 


FEEDING ON HICKORY NUTS. Gnay. ~ 


ings on hickory nuts by flying squirrels 
are difficult to separate from the sign made 
by chipmunks. Since the flying squirrel 
feeds in trees, empty hickory nut shells 
with the ends removed are more commonly 
found at the bases of trees or in cavities 
in the trunk. A knowledge of the habits 
of both, and the location of such work, 
is ordinarily a clue to identification. 





GRAY SQUIRREL METHOD OF FEED- 
ING ON WALNUTS. Gray squirrels liter- 
ally cut the heavy shell of the black wal- 
nut apart piece by piece. Fox squirrels 
would leave a similar sign on walnuts and 


RED SQUIRREL METHOD OF FEED. 
ING ON HICKORY NUTS. Red squirrels 
commonly gnaw a hole in each side of the 
hickory nut and remove the kernels. Some- 
times the basal end of the nut is eaten 


off, but nuts with the sides removed occur 


in greater frequency among shell remains, 


hickory nuts, but the latter are not gen- 
erally common over Pennsylvania. Any wal- 
nut shells found gnawed into pieces are 
quite likely the work of a gray squirrel. 


CHIPMUNK METHOD OF FEEDING 
ON HICKORY NUTS. When you find 
empty hickory nuts with a hole gnawed 
in the end of the shell, indications are 
a chipmunk has left its mark. Such shell 
remains found among fallen tree trunks, 
fencerows or rocks are usually those left 
by this small rodent. 
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RED AND FLYING SQUIRREL, OR 
CHIPMUNK METHOD OF FEEDING ON 
ACORNS. It is difficult to determine 
whether acorn fragments are the result of 
feeding by red or flying squirrels or the 
chipmunk. Feeding characteristics of all 
three are similar. The acorn hull is finely 
shredded into numerous small pieces by 
these rodents. 


GRAY SQUIRREL METHOD OF FEED- 
ING ON ACORNS. Gray squirrels habitually 
remove the shells of acorns in sizeable 
pieces. The hulls may be halved or broken 
into three or four pieces. Experienced 
squirrel hunters look for this sign on logs, 
stumps or at the base of trees. When an 
abundance of fresh acorn hulls are found 
at a forest site, be on the lookout for a 
squirrel, 





RED SQUIRREL METHOD OF FEEDING ON BLACK WALNUTS. Red squirrels 
leave characteristic marks on walnuts. A hole is gnawed through the shell on the sides 
opposite each kernel. No other rodent spells its name more legibly in sign language than 


does the red squirrel on empty walnut shells. 


WHITE-FOOTED MOUSE METHOD OF FEEDING ON ACORNS. The white-footed 
or wood mouse, also called the deer mouse, leaves a telltale sign on all acorns eaten. 
This little rodent, abundant in our wooded areas, gnaws away the soft basal area of the 
acorn and removes the meat through the hole. Its small head and pointed nose is just 
the right size to reach inside the shell. The discarded empty hull presents a thimble- 


like appearance. 
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OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 
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By Mary S. Pettit 


— many times have you tried 
to get in touch with someone 
during odd hours of the day or eve- 
ning, only to be told: “Call at dinner- 
time. He’s always home then.” Sure 
enough, you call at mealtime, and 
you get your man. 

Wild animals are creatures of 
habit, as is man. They have certain 
food preferences, and places where 
they eat, just as you have a dining 
room or dinette in your home and 
certain kinds of breakfast cereal or 
dessert that you like best. For best 
success in finding animals, you should 
know something about what they 
like to eat, and their feeding times. 
“Look for them at dinner time, and 
you'll find them home.” 

The first few times in my life when 
I went grouse hunting, I wasn’t very 
successful. I'd “boot out” an  oc- 
casional bird, but in the course of 
the season I didn’t get many shots. 
I thought I knew good grouse cover 
when I saw it, and I did know that 
the wildlife biologists had said that 
grouse then were at a high point in 
their population cycle. Still, I did not 
see many birds. 

Then I had the good fortune to go 
out with an old timer. In one day 
we flushed more birds than I had 


seen all the previous season. Interest- 
ingly enough too, we hunted in the 
same general area I had hunted be. 
fore. The difference was in where 
we hunted in that general area. 

The area in which we were hunt- 
ing was one of abandoned farms. In 
the twenty or thirty years since the 
land had been farmed, brush had 
grown up in the apple’ orchards, 
until the fruit trees were completely 
surrounded and many of them 
topped by spruces, aspens and 
maples. But the apple trees still bore 
some fruit, and in the early part of 
the season those old orchards were 
the dining room for grouse. 

Later in the season the _ birds 
moved to denser cover for more pro- 
tection from the snow and cold and 
moved out during the day to feed 
on wild grape, dogwood and other 
fruits. Knowing what the birds ate 
helped me find them. It was easier 
to look for food patches first than it 
was to wander aimlessly looking for 
birds. 

Wherever you live you can find out 
for yourself what kinds of food birds 
prefer and at about what time they 
feed. The easiest way is to set up 
feeding stations in your back yard, 
in a nearby park or along the edge 
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of the woods or field not too far 
trom home. You'll be amazed at the 
number and variety of birds that will 
come to feeders during the winter. 
Usually while they are feeding, these 
birds will be relatively taine and you 
will have the opportunity to watch 
them closely and get to know them 
quite well. 

Perhaps you have already tried to 
attract birds to your window sill 
without too much success. English 
sparrows and starlings may be steady 
customers, but how about other birds? 
Cardinals, chickadees, song sparrows, 
nuthatches, woodpeckers and_gras- 
beaks are all around in winter but 
may be a little timid about approach- 
ing too close to the house. Here’s a 
stunt that has worked successfully in 
many places. 

First you'll need two pulleys and 
a long piece of clothesline. Fasten 
one pulley on the house and one on 
a tree or pole some distance from the 
house. Make a feeding tray as shown 
in the illustration, fasten it on the 
clothesline, and string the clothesline 
around the pulleys. Another way to 
do it would be to fasten two small 
pulleys on the top of the feeder, and 
run the line through these pulleys. 
Then the feeder would slide along 
on the rope. 


But whichever way you do it, 
start with the feeder some distance 
from the house. Stock it with a good 
selection of feed. Sunflower seeds, 
ground up raw peanuts, raisins, a 
few whole peanuts, cracked corn, mil- 
let, crushed cookies, and suet are all 
good. When birds become used to 
feeding on the tray, move it a little 
closer to the house. A few days later 
move it a few feet closer. By the end 
of two or three weeks you should 
have birds feeding close to the house 
where you can watch them from the 
inside, where they cannot see you, 
but where you can study them and 
see what they eat. 


_ There are many other kinds of 
feeders that are all good ones, and 
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Illustration from “Birds In Your Back- 
yard,” by Ted Pettit, published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


which will attract birds if they are 
kept stacked with food. The drawings 
show a weathervane feeder (B) 
which turns with the wind so the 
birds are protected as they feed; a 
soap dish suet rack (C) which will 
attract woodpeckers, nuthatches and 
brown creepers; a wooden suet rack 
(E); and a glass enclosed window sill 
feeder (D). This feeder is a good all 
around contraption since it protects 
food from rain, snow or wind and 
birds may find food any time. On top 
of that, it is easy to fill from within 
the house on a cold day. 

Since in the beginning birds will 
not be accustomed to finding food 
at your feeder, and. will come to it 
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Illustrated from “Birds In Your Backyard,” by Ted Pettit, published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
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at odd times, maybe you will want to 
rig up an alarm system so you will 
know when they are there. Then 
when they come to feed, a bell will 
ring and let you know it’s time to 
watch birds. 

To rig up this “bird bell” you will 
need a small coil of bell wire, a door 
bell, two dry cell batteries, a short 
piece of sheet copper, and a window 
feeder. Here’s how you do it: con- 
nect the negative pole of battery #1 
to the positive pole of battery +2 
with a piece of wire. Connect one 
pole of the door bell to the negative 
pole of battery #2. Run a piece of 
wire from the other pole of the door 
bell to one pole of the trigger. Run 
a piece of wire from the positive pole 
of battery #1 to the other pole of 
the trigger. 

To make the trigger, drill a 4” 
hole in the bottom of the feeder, 
about an inch from the hole fasten a 
piece of sheet copper (or other metal) 
4” x 3” with a wood screw through 
one end so that the metal covers the 
hole in the board. This screw is one 
pole of the trigger. Bend the other 
end of metal away from the board 
so there is one half inch gap. At the 
point where the metal strip would 
touch the board, screw in a round- 
headed wood screw. This screw is 
the second pole of the trigger. Tie 
one end of a short piece of string or 
nylon thread around the metal strip 
securely, and push the other end up 
through the hole. Tie the other end 
to a peanut or other bit of food. 

Now, when a bird picks up the 
food, it will pull the string, and the 
metal strip will make contact and 
ring the bell. The illustration shows 
how to do it. 

Once you get birds to feed in your 
yard, there is another experiment 
you can try to find out what they 
like to eat. Get a piece of board 
about three feet long, a foot wide 
and an inch thick. Drill about a 
dozen holes an inch in diameter 


through the board. Get some small 
paper cups (or make some small 
cups out of aluminum foil), that will 
fit in the holes. Fasten the board on 
your window sill, on a post or on a 
tree. Put a different kind of seed 
in each cup, but keep a written 
record of which kind of seed you put 
in each cup. Then watch and see 
which cup is empty first. If you 
watch the birds that come to feed 
you can quickly find what kinds of 
birds prefer which kinds of seeds. 

Some of the foods to try are: sun- 
flower seeds, ground peanuts, other 
nut meats, peanut butter, millet, 
wheat, sorghum, cracked corn, hemp, 
kafir corn, raisins, small bits of fruit 
such as apples, or wild fruits such as 
dogwood, elderberry and viburnum. 
Most of the seeds can be obtained at 
garden supply or feed stores, but the 
wild foods you will have to collect 
yourself. You'll have an interesting 
time finding out what birds prefer to 
eat—and then you can provide that 
kind of food to attract the kinds of 
birds you want in your yard. 


So far, we have talked only about 
song birds. But how about game 
birds? Can you feed pheasants and 
quail too? The answer of course, is 
that you can, but in a different way. 
Those birds feed on the ground, nor- 
mally, so that a different kind of 
feeder is necessary. 


Feeders for game birds usually are 
built in the shape of a small lean-to, 
with the back facing into the direc- 
tion of the storm winds. Build a 
frame of small poles about three feet 
high, four feet wide and four feet 
long, then cover the frame with 
boughs or grass to provide protection 
from wind and snow. Place corn and 
other seeds on the ground under the 
lean-to. 

The place where you build the 
shelter is important. It should be 
placed near cover such as a fence row, 
dense clump of pines or spruce, or 
a tangle of brush, catbrier, honey- 
suckle or other cover where the birds 














Illustration from “Birds In Your Back- 
yard,” by Ted Pettit, published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


may escape their enemies. Otherwise 
the feeder may become a deathtrap 
as well as a feeder. 

Anyone who has fed large numbers 
of birds in the yard for any length 
of time probably has made one dis- 
covery. Along with the song birds 
they attract cats and hawks. Cats and 
hawks soon find a good source of 
food at feeding trays in the song 
birds that come there to feed. 

In nature, birds do not usually 
feed in large flocks in the open as 
they do at backyard feeding stations. 
Neither do they feed in the same 
place at about the same time every 
day. The unnatural situation created 
by the feeders—whether for song birds 
or game birds—attracts predators, 
who like the other birds look for an 
easy source of food. 

This is one reason why some con- 
servationists question whether bird 
feeding is really good conservation 
or not. It’s true that under some cir- 
cumstances, such as severe ice or 
heavy snow storms, birds might not 
be able to get food if it were not 























































provided for them. But under nor. 
mal circumstances birds seem to be 
able to find natural food and in 59 
doing are able to avoid the predators 
that may wait for them at artificial 
feeding stations. However, bird feed. 
ing is fun, and it is a means of learn. 
ing about birds and finding out 
about some of their habits. Whether 
it is important as a conservation proj- 
ect is another point. 

Finding out what kinds of food 
birds prefer in nature provides a clue 
to a very important part of wildlife 
management—providing more of 
those food plants is one part of the 
job of increasing the number of cer. 
tain game birds. 

Wildlife technicians find out what 
kinds of foods birds eat both by ob- 
servation and by examining the 
stomach contents of dead birds. They 
have found for example, that bunch- 
berry, wild grape, partridgeberry, 
wintergreen, elder, hawthorne, dog- 
woods, viburnums and _ cultivated 
fruit trees all provide fruit that is 
eaten by grouse. Thus in some places, 
where conditions are suitable for 
grouse, large numbers of some of 
these plants are set out each year. 

It has been found that some of the 
plants that provide desirable food 
will grow naturally if conditions are 
suitable. Thus in some places, small 
areas of dense woods are clear cut 
and the soil turned over. The added 
light and the disturbed soil, enable 
such plants as blackberry, raspberry, 
elderberry and sumac to get started, 
which provide food for several years 
until the trees come back and again 
shade them out. 

Quail and pheasants, in the same 
way, have wild foods which they 
prefer. If you know where these food 
plants grow in quail or pheasant 
range, you will have a better chance 
of finding these birds the next time 
you go hunting. 

While birds generally eat a variety 
of foods, squirrels are more partic 
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ular. You rarely find squirrels in any 
abundance except in woods com- 
posed of trees that bear nuts. Back in 
the days before the chestnut blight, 
chestnuts probably formed the major 
part of the diet of squirrels during 
a large part of the year. Now oaks, 
hickories and beech trees supply im- 
portant food. During the hunting 
season, therefore, one hunts in woods 
where there are large numbers of 
these trees. Of course, food alone is 
not enough. Animals need cover and 
places to make their nests or dens. 
But the easiest way to find squirrels 
is to look for an oak woods first. 
Many animals travel around and 


feed at night, so even if you know 
what they eat, looking for them in 
the day time will not prove too 
successful. But looking for tracks 
along streams or rivers will reveal 
their presence, even if you do not 
see them. 

Usually the most successful sports- 
men are those who know the habits 
of the game they hunt. An important 
part of knowing the habits, is know- 
ing what kinds of natural food ani- 
mals eat. Whether you hunt with 
shotgun or rifle, camera or binoculars 
you will have more fun and more 
success if you “call them at meal- 
time. They’re usually home then.” 








WHO NEEDS A HUNTING LICENSE? 


Occasionally someone asks whether it is necessary to buy a 
hunting license to lawfully hunt foxes, crows, certain hawks, 
or other unprotected species. The game law requires, generally, 
that persons who wish to take wild birds or animals of any 
description in Pennsylvania, either by hunting or trapping, 
must own and wear a hunting license for the current period. 

The law provides these three exceptions: 

1. Any citizen residing upon and regularly and continuously 
cultivating lands in Pennsylvania for general farm purposes, 
truck growing, orchards or nurseries, operated on a commercial 
basis, may hunt or trap thereon without license. Under the 
above conditions, such person may also hunt or trap upon 
lands connecting with his own, other than those publicly-owned, 
without a hunter’s license after obtaining written consent from 
the owner or lessee. 

2. Resident disabled war veterans with the loss of one or 
more limbs or the loss of the use of one or more limbs, if service 
incurred, may receive a free hunter’s license from any county 
treasurer. 

3. Residents under 18 years of age may trap fur-bearing 
animals (except beavers) and predators without a hunter’s 
license, but they must have a license to trap raccoons, which 
are game animals, and beavers. 
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Sportsmen and Conservation 
Agencies Commemorate 
First State Game Refuge 

On October 16th, a historic marker 

was unveiled in Clinton County at 
the site of Pennsylvania’s first Pri- 
mary State Game Refuge. The sanc- 


tuary was known as the Penrose 
Refuge in honor of Dr. C. B. Pen- 

rose, President of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission at the time the 
closed area was established. The 
refuge is located 12 miles south of 
Renovo along the Snowshoe-Renovo 
Road on the Sproul State Forest, a 
holding of the Department ol 
Forests and Waters. 

The Western Clinton Sportsmen’s 
Association of Renovo provided the 
inspiration for the monument and 
dedication. The Clinton County 

Participating in 


ceremonies which 


of the Western Clinton County Sportsmen's 
director; Commissioner Louis S. Winner, 


dedicated 


first game refuge in Pennsylvania were, left 
Shamokin; Commissioner Tom McDowell, Bradford; H. M. B. 


Association; Dr. 
vice president of the 
Charles Hogeland, regional director of the Department of Forests and Waters. 





Sportsmen’s Federation, the Depart. 
ment of Forests and Waters and the 
Game Commission combined with 
them to make the event specially 
significant, particularly since it did 
occur during “Pennsylvania Week.” 


A well-shaped, natural stone was 
obtained in the locality by the De 
partment of Forests and Waters and 
transported to the commemoration 
spot. The Western Clinton County 
Sportsmen’s Association represented 
the county group in supplying the 
concrete base, installing the stone 
and embedding the plaque. A suit- 
ably engraved bronze plaque, 16 by 
26 inches, was provided by the Game 
Commission. It gives the dates of the 
sanctuary’s existence, 1905-1946, and 
credits sponsorship of the memorial 
to the three organizations. 
the memorial marker at the site of the 
to right: Commissioner Andrew C. Long, 
Weicksel, Renovo, president 


Logan J. Bennett, executive 
Fish Commission; and 


Photo by Dempsey, Renovo 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission 
RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT 
HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED 


BY COUNTY 
COUNTIES RESIDENT NON-RESIDENT 
1952 1953 1952 1953 
D.V D.V 
5,505: ( 1) 6,163 ( 1) 395 406 
62,299 ( 38) 66,905 ( 37) 184 176 
12,742 ( 8) 13,306 ( 7) 106 134 
14,226 ( 15) 15,004 ( 14) 326 285 
7,920 ( 8) 8,087 ( 7) 370 458 
22,376 ( 15) 23,309 (.15) 49 51 
15,811 ( 16) 16,257 ( 14) 180 168 
‘ (3) 8,747 ( 7) 610 589 
11,115 ( 4) 13,250 ( 9) 845 859 
13,909 ( 8) 13,854 ( 7) 137 148 
21,732 ( 17) 22,712 ( 17) 169 178 
1,902 ( 6) 2,168 ( 1) 521 327 
6,342 ( 3) 6,358 ( 8) 73 17 
11,778 ( 14) 11,837 ( 9) 244 194 
13,997 ( 6) 14,737 ( 9) 481 
8,427 ( 8) 8,413 ( 9) 471 502 
14,900 ( 11) 15,604 ( 15) 658 689 
7,750 ( 10) 7,652 ( 12) 189 165 
8.337 ( 3) 8,569 ( 2) 84 
13,385 ( 16) 14,099 ( 16) 629 712 
13,709 ( 8) 14,320 ( 3) 37 
18,962 ( 16) 19,966 ( 22) 141 153 
12,520 ( 9) 13,057 ( 9) 143 161 
6,746 ( 3) 6,637 ( 3) 504 454 
23,281 ( 13) 24,377 ( 12) 836 812 
17,731 ( 33) 18,770 ( 23) 163 191 
2,328 ( 3) 2,2 € 3) 679 628 
11,013 ( 2) 11,459 ( 2) 373 433 
2,521 ( 4) 2,555 ( 5) 125 160 
4,447 ( 7) 5,042 ( 6) 102 121 
7,503 ( 14) 7,620 ( 13) 215 200 
IE Ee ee Pa 11,714 ( 12) 11,055 ( 13) 296 317 
err rer oe er 10,537 ( 14) 10,144 ( 12) 1,199 971 
Eh 20 ois wre'e 0 ob See apreese a Os 3,063 ( 5) 3,122 ( 4) 43 52 
EE ee errr rere 14,242 ( 21) 14,371 ( 24) 192 219 
EE Bi eg is od ond dpm. s bU CEES Bee wi 27,142 ( 12) 28,792 ( 9) 122 137 
ES Is oka knee ee eee ees Sa Cees 11,294 ( 11) 11,740 ( 12) 1,154 1,249 
CS 000 ko ss ce 6A 6 bb ww 66% sae Bb ee e,0 10,284 ( 12) 10,290 ( 12) 47 45 
aks ariiinme seemed « mee + oeeleee 12,802 ( 11) 12,964 ( 11) 714 66 
EES ER nee eee et 27,664 ( 17) 28,373 ( 24) 448 493 
ES rr re rere er 15,947 ( 15) 16,013 ( 14) 302 293 
a ht vb o 60. a 6408S ASW EUShAC eRe 10,242 ( 4) 10,378 ( 9) 1,568 1,316 
RG rates 56 tN bh eth aed aware < eens 14,705 ( 5) 18,723 ( 6) 2,052 2, 
ES oa nanos 9.440. 0. 9'o Rxdnwot on 9 Gk aoe 7,634 ( 17) 1,763 ( 6) 159 1 
A Sonn ob sae Seka theese vas eae 6,141 ( 5) 6, ( §) 662 602 
cis is elegant wd daa oap a Vas «Ase 21,957 ( 6) 22,590 ( 10) 74 47 
Sin a. og ae eee eae ees Ae bed 2,120 ( 2) 2,247 ( 2) 9 
Es os Sctch anus eee besedeesdad 16,511 ( 1) 16.372 ( 7) 641 579 
E.'s ie caves weadedecsusagee 12,960 ( 7) 13,466 ( 5) 43 64 
4,795 ( 3) 4,952 ( 2) 41 46 
22,705 ( 12) 22,809 ( 9) 689 592 
2,163 ( 1) 2,538 ( 4) 1,731 1,903 
4,122 ( 4) 4,223 ( 8) 1,520 1,047 
19,225 ( 18) 9, ( 14) 68 
3,852 ( 4) 4, ( 3) 27 
13,226 ( 18) 12,929 ( 16) 397 337 
01 ( 3) 1,651 ( 4) 92 
$,183 ¢ 1) $354 ( 2) 383 342 
7,297 ( 6) 7,359 ( 8) 869 685 
3,934 ( 5) 3,824 ( 6) 46 57 
10,127 ( 8) 10,376 ( 8) 826 917 
407 ( 10) 7,293 ( 9) 1,622 1,491 
18,534 ( 11) 19,340 ( 10) 482 488 
297 ( 8) 5,146 ( 8) 624 692 
34,024 ( 19) 34,786 ( 22) 273 196 
,292 ( 2) 3,425 ( 1) 74 119 
22,524 ( 8) 24,658 ( 10) 446 436 
1,134 ( ) a ci 2,723* 2,151* 





830,779 (632)** 859,783 (646)**  32,042* 30,664* 








*Includes Alien Non-Resident Hunters’ Licenses as follows: 1952, 3; 1953, 7. 


** The figures in parenthesis indicate ‘Free Licenses” issued to Resident Disabled War Vet- 
erans, which are included in column of “Resident Licenses.” 











New officers of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, elected at the organ- 
ization’s annual meeting in Harrisburg on September 18, are, left to right: Steve Emmanuel, 
of Wilkes-Barre, first vice-president; Joseph H. Barkley, the Federation’s past president; 
Charles H. Nehf, of Allentown, secretary; Ray H. Armstrong, of Guys Mills, Crawford 
County, president; and Glen C. Dodds, of Smiths Ferry, Beaver County, treasurer. 


Small Marsh Program Started 
In Pennsylvania 


The Game Commission has started 
a program in which small marsh im- 
poundments are being established on 
State Game Lands and other publicly- 
owned holdings in_ northwestern 
Pennsylvania. Since last October, 37 
sites have been surveyed. Of these 
24 were considered generally accept- 
able, and plans for the construction 
of dams on them have been drawn. 

Four structures have been com- 
pleted to date. Three more should 
be finished before summer's end. 
These seven dams will be filled with 
water as soon as permanent sod has 
been established on the banks and 
emergency spillways. 

The 7 ponds mentioned above 
cover approximately 65 acres. They 
are located on State Game Lands in 
Elk County and on Allegheny Na- 




























Photo by C. Paul Blair 


tional Forest lands adjacent. One or 
two more impoundments will be 
built in the same area next spring. 
When these are completed the pro} 
ect will move to State Game Lands 
No. 69, Crawford County. Plans call 
for the construction of some 15 dams 
on suitable sites already located 
there. 

The small marsh dams are being 
built in groups of 3 or more. The 
object is to establish chains of these 
water areas along the flight lines of 
wild waterfowl. When ducks take off 
from one pond they will “set down” 
on another nearby, instead of taking 
off for distant points. These water 
areas will afford home-seeking pails 
encouragement to stop over in Penn 
sylvania and raise broods for our 
sportsmen. Extending the time the 
waterfowl will stay in the area will 
also receive the approval of duck 
hunters. 
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Game Lands Timber Sales 
Benefit Wildlife 

In the Game Commission’s fiscal 
year ending May 31, 1954, the sale 
of wood products from State Game 
Lands totaled $51,827.73. Such sales 
were for saw timber, mine timber, 
paper and chemical wood, posts and 
mine props, and firewood. 

Monies so received are deposited 
in the Game Fund. They will be of 
use in carrying on plantings and 
other operations in the interest of 
our wildlife. The principal value of 
these cuttings and thinnings, how- 
ever, results from openings made in 
the. forest canopy. They allow sun- 
light to reach the forest floor and 
permit the growth of low vegetation, 
which is valuable as food and cover 
for wildlife. 

Thus, in this management prac- 








In Memoriam 


Pennsylvania lost one of its out- 
standing conservationists with the 
recent passing of William H. Ever- 
man, veteran Delaware County out- 
door writer. Bill was motivated 
throughout his entire life with an 
all-consuming ambition—to improve 
Pennsylvania’s hunting and fishing 
and to improve it for future genera- 
tions. He wrote for the “Chester 
Times” and “Delaware County 
Sport Week,” helped organize the 
Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association and served as its first 
president, and was also very active 
in the Brotherhood of the Jungle 
Cock. Although now departed, Bill 































ir bl ab Everman has left a fine tradition 
ms tice one renewabie resource, timber, for future sportsmen to follow. 
a is harvested to the benefit of another, 
it; wildlife. 
rd 
At the annual fall dinner meeting held in Harrisburg on September 18, the Pennsyl- 
vania Outdoor Writers Association elected officers, shown above, left to right, as follows: 
Shorty Manning, Chester County, treasurer; Jack Richards, Pottsville, re-elected president; 
or Dr. Alvin Grove, State College, vice-president; Mrs. Ellen Dietrich, of Upper Darby, sec- 
be retary; and Bob Reed, of Harrisburg, director. 
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WE LIVE -TRAPPED AND 
BANDED A BUNCH OF WOODCOCK — 





YIMD WE TAGGED THOUSANDS OF THE 
RABE/TS WE LIVE-TRAPPED ANP MOVE?P 
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THIF WAY WE CAN KEEP 
AEBRLAST OF THE CROUSE 
OVOLE AAND DETERMINE HOw 
SOUOCESSFLIL THE HATCH WAS 
TAS FIAST SPYUVNG AAD Hote 
WELL THE LOUNGE EIRPS LNEP 





EBACE TAGS OR FEATHERS CAN BE HANDED TO OUR 
LOCAL GAME PROTECTOR OR SENT DIRECTLY TO: 


WILDLIFE RESEARCH DIVISION 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMM/SS/ON 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


NED Sori 














PGC Photo by Don Miller 


John F. Shoffstall, of Lancaster, with 
foxes he took last winter in Elizabeth, 
Manheim and Martic townships. Shoffstall 
is employed at Armstrong Cork Company 
and has several odd jobs on the side. Hts 
hunting is done mostly on weekends. 



























Value of Marshlands to be Theme 
of National Conservation 
Essay Contest 


The value of marshlands has been 
selected as the subject for the 1954- 
55 conservation essay contest, spon- 
sored by the National Wildlife 
Federation and its state affiliates. Na- 
tional winners are selected from 
among the winners in state contests 
conducted by state federations for 
junior and senior high ‘school stu- 
dents. This winter, junior high stu- 
dents will write on the subject, “What 
Good is a Marsh?” while senior high 
students will answer the question, 
“Why Save Our Marshlands?” The 
two topics were chosen to relate to 
the theme of the 1955 National Wild- 
life Week, “Wetlands Are Worth 
Saving.” 








According to Robert C. Yake, of 
East Lansdowne, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sports. 
men’s Clubs conservation education 
committee, five Keystone State stu. 
dents won prizes in last year’s contest, 


Entries in the national contest 
must be made prior to February |, 
1955. Three winners in both the 
Junior High and Senior High divi- 
sions of the state contest will be 
entered for prizes totalling $700. In- 
terested students and teachers are 
urged to contact Mr. Yake, 904 E. 
Pembrook Avenue, East Lansdowne, 
for further details of the contest. 


Found Any Duck Decoys? 


Soon after the 1954 waterfowl season 
opened on the Susquehanna and other 
waterways of Pennsylvania, sudden flood 
waters carried hundreds of duck decoys 
downstream. If you found any of these 
decoys, make every effort to return them 
to their rightful owners. Most decoys are 
marked with some sort of name tag. 
Don’t be accused of larceny. Do show 
real sportsmanship—return those decoys! 


Wally Taber to Appear in 
Philadelphia Area 
This Fall 


Wally Taber, well-known sports 
man-lecturer from Denver, Colorado, 
is scheduled to make a series of per 
sonal appearances in the Philadel 
phia area during November and the 
early part of December. Taber, whose 
African safari movies and _ talks 
thrilled thousands of Pennsylvanians 
last winter during a statewide tour, 
will again present his colorful pro 
gram under the auspices of the Out 
door Writers Association of America 
and local sportsmen’s organizations. 
He has just returned from another 
safari in the Dark Continent, fish 
ing and hunting in parts of Africa 
never before seen by white men. 
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oint / 
By Herbert Kendrick 


p fete primary purpose during the 
life of a gun dog is the successful 
handling of game. He is a specialist 
in the sport of upland gunning, mak- 
ing it possible for his master to deter- 
mine the location of a bird, allowing 
the gunner ample time to reach the 
scene and prepare himself for a clean 
kill. No matter how efficiently a dog 
may search and locate game, he can- 
not be classed as a finished gun dog 
unless he possesses a thorough knowl- 
edge of bird habits, characteristics, 
and understands the distance to ap- 
proach—close enough to make a bird 
sit tight, yet far enough to prevent a 
flush. Speed, endurance, stamina and 
courage, stylish points, and gentle- 
manly backing are necessary qualities 
in a dog and contribute greatly to 
field perfections, yet an animal with 





all the class in the world will fail 
to warm your heart unless he has 
been bred, trained, and experienced 
in the fine art of game handling. 
Bird dogs are as peculiar as people, 
and as different as thumb prints. This 
is especially true in the manner in 
which they point their game. While 
one may point fifty feet from a bird, 
another dog, equally as good, may 
point almost on top of his game. The 
element of time, weather conditions, 
locality, cover, and general game dis- 
turbances will vary the technique 
used by pointing dogs; however, the 
greatest variation is brought about 
by the game bird itself. The grouse 
requires entirely different handling 
from the ringneck, quail, woodcock, 
or the sharp tail grouse. All require 
individual pointing attention if a 


J. Otis Carpenter, well-known Harrisburg sportsman, shoots over a pointer and setter 
from his large kennels of fine gun dogs. Pointing ability, as displayed here, is the ultimate 


mark of superior bird dog. 
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hunt is to be highly successful and 
pleasing. It is easy to understand why 
we cannot expect a single bird dog 
to efficiently work on all upland game 
birds, after we have sufficiently 
studied the birds, even though local- 
ity and cover be the same. Once in 
a while we find a rare canine great 
possessing the brains and adapta- 
bility to handle them all. Such cases 
are very few and far between. 

A game bird that has managed to 
escape hungry predators, survived 
rough winters and evaded scatter gun 
loads long enough to become full 
grown, acquires a powerful amount 
of experience and education in ways 
and means of fully protecting him- 
self. He becomes a wise bird who 
can make it extremely difficult for 
our best dogs to handle. 


To make a grouse hold to the 
point, the dog must be fast, bold and 
accurate, approaching his game con- 
fidently and with the minimum of 
“game making.” This decisive action 
seems to bewilder the bird, thus en- 
abling the dog to pin him down, 
while he fears to run or fly until the 
hunter approaches. The slow potter- 
ing dog allows a grouse enough time 
to plan and execute a safe retreat. 
The bird dog that successfully points 
and holds this most difficult of all 
game birds is a rare treasure indeed. 

The ringneck is a strong, fast run- 
ning bird and is a difficult task for 
the pointing dog. Many worthwhile 
dogs use the “roading system,” fol- 
lowing the pheasant into heavy cover 
where a definite point may be estab- 
lished. This method is hard on both 
hunter and dog, because ‘considerable 
distance is usually covered before the 
bird squats or flushes. 


There are a few dogs that have 
learned to close in on a running bird, 
circle and point in front of the 
runner, thus locking him up tight. 


Here again the best performer is 
the fast, snappy dog that covers a 
ringneck before he has time to plan 
his retreat. 





Of all upland game birds, the quail 
synchronizes most perfectly with the 
pointing dog and normally will lie 
quietly to a point. Bob White is the 
bird on which to train the young 
dog, because this bird may be found 
in the open fields, and will lie close 
in cover for a long period of time, 
thus enabling the trainer to work 
on the dog as he points. I have seen 
quail in swampy woodland cover that 
proved exception to the rule; hovw.- 
ever, I do feel the quail is by far the 
easiest of game birds for the dog to 
handle. Pennsylvania has again 
opened the season on quail. Go easy 
on them; they have had a rough time 
since 1936. 

Woodcock lie close under most 
conditions, but still require delicate 
handling by seasoned, well ex- 
perienced woodcock dogs. Many dogs, 
excellent on other birds, refuse to 
either point or retrieve a woodcock. 
Special handling and attention is re- 
quired for the dog that bypasses the 
timberdoodle. 

These are the days to use a dog 
for your pleasure and his. Make sure 
he is hardened enough to stand all 
day hunts. Check his pads for cuts 
or bruises during the early hunts. 
Don’t let him get away with serious 
faults, yet treat him kindly and give 
him. an opportunity to show you 
where game is hidden. Feed him well, 
transport him, and house him com- 
fortably while on trips and see a vet 
if he shows signs of sickness. Handle 
him in an affectionate manner, re- 
warding him when his performance is 
satisfactory. Don’t rush him on point 
and do not shoot too many guns close 
to him. Give him time in thick cover 
and avoid shouting and _ excessive 
whistling. Above all, be careful with 
your loaded gun and don’t allow 
avoidable accidents to mar your life. 

Bird dog days are here, so make 
every effort to spend all the time you 
can with your dog in the fields and 
woods and store up new memories 
that will live long after your gunning 
days are over. 
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Wetter 1S Ae yo Sorry 


By Ed 


BOUT this time of year, deer 

hunters are preparing for their 
annual trip to the big woods. And 
it would be a pious idea for the 
hunter to give a little serious thought 
and attention to his outfit, starting 
with his rifle and its ammunition. All 
too many hunters reverse this pro- 
cedure. They spend plenty of time 
checking every thing from warm 
clothes and extra socks to a bottle of 
their favorite concoction to ward off 
chilblains.s Then they wind up 
(usually at the last minute) buying a 
box of cartridges, casting a casual 
glance at the old musket to be sure 
there is still a hole in the barrel— 
and “They're off.” The grief these 
trusting brothers reap is part of the 
seasonal comedy and maybe tragedy 
in the deer country. 

Every season, in covering a stretch 
of deer country, you run across the 
proverbial pilgrim who arrives with 
a rifle chambered for one cartridge 
and hulls for another breed of cats. 
The 30 caliber seem to be the chief 
offender in this form of woe. It seems 
that all newspaper reporters and quite 
a few hunters have a firm belief that 
any rifle with a 30 caliber hole in the 
barrel is a “thutty-thutty.” This has 
been occurring as far back as I can 
remember and I suppose it will go 
on to the end of time. The only cure 
is for the hunter to make up his 
mind as to just what rifle and cart- 
ridge he is using. 

Sometimes queer things can happen 





Shearer 


even with correct cartridges for the 
rifle. I ran across a hunter who was 
in the depths of dispair. A buck gave 
him two standing shots or what would 
have been two shots if the cartridges 
had fired. As his rifle was a lever ac- 
tion carbine like mine, I asked to 
see the cartridges that misfired. One 
glance showed the trouble. One brand 
of ammunition at that time had the 
primers seated unusually deep. The 
firing pins on that model were too 
short to give reliable ignition. I had 
tried out the same brand on my test 
range, and found that misfires were 
the rule rather than the exception. 
A handful of my cartridges put him 
back in business, but did not restore 
the lost chance on a buck which does 
not come too often these days. 
Another class of hunters I have 
ran across apparently believe any 
cartridge they can get into the cham- 
ber of their rifle is O. K. This is an 
extremely dangerous proceeding. For 
instance, a good way to cash in on 
your insurance policy is to drop an 
8 M/M Mauser cartridge into the 
chamber of a 30-06 and pull the 
trigger. The last case I know of re- 
cently happened at a hunting camp 
near my home. Some hunters were 
shooting mark and one of them 
dropped an 8 M/M Mauser into a 
Savage 30-06 rifle. He died in the 
hospital shortly after. This is not an 
isolated case. Winchester was forced 
to take the 95 model lever action off 
the market, due to these optimists 
who persisted in trying to push a .323 
bullet through a .308 barrel. With a 
good modern bolt action having two 
locking lugs at the breech, the bolt 
generally holds even though the rest 
of the rifle is wrecked. But the old 
Winchester Model 95 was locked at 
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took second prize with it. More than that, the Club originated an idea that proved 
highly successful in firearms safety education. A committee, consisting of Charles Peterman, 
Joe Damico, Trace Braymer, and Hugh “Pete” Hart, with Al Smock as chairman, designed 


and constructed this highiy attractive exhibit. 


the rear end of the breech block; the 
action was usually demolished. 

As there are plenty of Winchester 
Model 95’s around this does not mean 
they are not safe with any com- 
mercial 30-06 load on the market. 
Just make doubly sure that is the 
cartridge you put in them. 

Another item high on the list of 
laments is the last minute guy who 
rushes into the sporting goods store 
and says, “Gimme a box of Umpteen 
Specials,” and rushes right out to the 
car. This is the same character who 
sets up the cook’s discarded dishpan 
at 25 yards (he swears it’s a hun- 
dred). If he lands on it anywhere, the 
rifle is O. K. 

Any hunter who starts on a big 
game hunt without checking the per- 
formance of his rifle with the am- 
munition he is going to use is a 
prime candidate for the, ‘“Sadder but 
wiser club.” The reason is, many 
rifles with full power loads may shoot 
bullets of different weights, to en- 
tirely different points of impact. 
Some rifles are more sensitive to 
changes than others. For instance, 
30/30 lever actions I have shot ap- 
pear very sensitive in this respect. 


Sometimes even a different brand of 
ammunition with the same _ bullet 
weight will shoot to a different point 
of impact. I have seen rifles vary as 
much as 14 inches at 100 yards with 
different weight bullets in full power 
loads. 

The next item on the grief list is 
grease congealing in the bolt or 
breech block in cold weather, cushion- 
ing the blow of the firing pin, thus 
causing the rifle to misfire. This will 
be my 49th season hunting deer and 
I cannot remember one season that 
some one did not get hooked on this 
one. In fact in my callow youth | 
was a victim myself. While never a 
grease man, my downfall was being 
a firm believer in oils as a sovereign 
remedy for gun actions. Thus, on a 
certain below zero morning, I was 
perched well up the side of a deep 
hollow, waiting for the drive to come 
through. 

Aftér an interminal time enacting 
the role of the human icicle, a good 
buck appeared in the pines some 40 
yards below me. A careful aim, a 
good trigger squeeze, a dull click— 
and right there, I learned the hard 
way. A lesson I never forgot. 
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There will be several thousand 
new rifles sold this year to new and 
not so new hunters. All factory rifles 
come well packed with grease of some 
kind. Most hunters wipe out the 
barrel, clean the outside of the ac- 
tion, and call it a day. Do not be 
deceived! If it’s a bolt action, remove 
the striker from the bolt sleeve and 
wash off with gasoline. In other ac- 
tions be sure the breech blocks are 
thoroughly cleaned of grease. Just a 
whisper of oil is enough to keep any 
action happy. In very cold weather 
use powdered graphite. Then the 
buck you should have gotten is the 
buck you will be eating. 


Just because your rifle was right on 


‘the nose last season is no guarantee 


that it will be there this season. Any 
number of things could have hap- 
pened. The stock, especially in 
tight-bedded rifles may have warped 
slightly during the hot humid months 
of summer causing a change of pres- 
sure against the barrel. This could 
cause quite a change in the sighting. 
How much depends on the individual 
barrel. 


The first step in readying the rifle 
for the hunt is to check the guard 
screws. Loose guard screws in a bolt 
action rifle can make a whale of a 
difference in the center of impact. 
Set them up tight with a long shanked 
screw driver that fits the slot of the 
screws. Then check your sights to be 
sure they have not been changed. It 
pays to do this every time before vou 
leave home or camp for the days 
hunt. In addition to the chance of 
unnoticed damage to the sights, there 
is always sure to be one pest with an 
uncontrollable desire to see how the 
gadget works—with or without per- 
mission. If you use telescope sights, 
religiously check the mount screws. 


Now the final step. Forego the 
time honored tin can or the fuzzy 
pencil marked bullseye on the paste 
board carton the milk came in. Get 
a standard small bore target with a 
bull you can see to aim on. Set it up 


at 121% yards if you are using metallic 
sights; 25 yards for scope sights. Now 
the shots will be somewhere on the 
paper and the sights can be adjusted 
to center them. This is important, as 
a one inch error at 1214 yards will be 
multiplied 8 times at 100 yards. Er- 
rors at 25 yards will be multiplied 4 
times at 100 yards, and so on. Then 
at 100 yards from a steady shooting 
position, sight medium velocity rifles 
such as 30/30—32—35 calibers, so the 
center of the group is 2 inches high. 
Then it will be on the nose at 150 
yards and 4 or 5 inches low at 200 
yards. 


Scope sighted rifles that use cart- 
ridges of high velocity and are to be 
used in fairly open country should 
be sighted to strike 3 inches high 
at 100 yards. That would put the 180 
grain 30-06 right on the nose at 
225 yards, the 150 grain at 250 yards. 
The 270 with 130 bullet would 
stretch it to about 275 yards. Of 
course any hunter can sight his rifle 
ior any range he desires, but he will 
save a lot of ammo if He starts at 
124%4 and 25 yards. 

Summing up, it can be readily seen 
that 999% of hunting grief can be 
prevented by a little time and 
thought, before starting on the hunt. 
There is just one more thing every 
hunter should not neglect to take 
afield with him; a generous supply of 
caution and common sense. In these 
days of mass hunting, no man can be 
entirely sure that no hunter may be 
in the line of fire while actually 
shooting at a deer. Also ricochet bul- 
lets do strange things. BUT there is 
absolutely no excuse for shooting 
ANY HUNTER in mistake for a 
deer. If you ever see a deer walking 
on two legs, dressed in a suit of 
clothes, or a man with four legs, an 
all-hair coat with horns on his head, 
you should sign the pledge. 

So hunt safely! Know what you are 
shooting at, and make it a great 
season for all—Not a_ tragedy for 
someone. 
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Shooting BP ee 


By Tom Forbes 


PART III—ANCHORING 

N THE high or cheek anchor the 

method of positioning the draw- 
ing hand differs among individual 
bowmen. Each individual will select 
an anchor point that best suits his 
physical conformation and as long as 
the anchor point chosen is a positive 
one the bowman will be assured of 
the arrow being released from the 
same position at each cast. 

The position of the right hand of 
the bowman at release performs the 
same function as the fixed rear sight 
on a rifle. The hand governs the 
angle which the arrow makes with 
the horizontal as it begins its flight. 
In addition the position of the hand 
at release also determines the velocity 
of the shaft as it leaves the bow. If 
the hand draws the bow string the 
same distance each time and if the 
hand is positioned at the same eleva- 
tion below the right eye for each 
draw, then each arrow will have the 
same trajectory and elevation as it 
leaves the bow. Elevation will be a 
hit or miss proposition at the best 
regardless of the positioning of the 
hand and the ability of the bowman 


to estimate distances to the target 
without a fixed anchor. 
Several mehods are in common 


use for fixing the position of the 
drawing hand. The middle or ring 
finger of the hand being the longest 
it is frequently employed to position 
the hand by touching the tip of the 
finger against the corner of the 
mouth or by feel locating a certain 
tooth in the lower jaw. Other bow- 
men use the extended right thumb 
which they bring into position under 
the lobe of the right ear and pushing 
against the back of the lower jaw 
at the hinge in the same manner as 
one impresses his thumb print on 





a piece of paper. Regardless of the 
method you adopt it must serve to 
bring the hand to the same position 
for each shot. This is one of several 
musts in archery if you expect to 
acquire any facility in the use of the 
bow. 
AIMING 


Probably the most controversial 
subject in archery today is aiming. 
So bitter are some proponents of 
their favorite method that they have 
lost sight of the main objective which 
is and always has been to hit the 
target. In the case of the bow hunter 
it means hit that vital area which re- 
sults in a quick kill and not just a 
wounded deer. 

Differences in aiming methods 
have resulted in dividing archers in- 
to two general groups rather loosely 
designated as Instinctive and Free- 
style archers. Some groups confine 
and limit their competition to those 
archers who use their particular style 
of aiming. Many expert archers pass 
freely from- group to group adjusting 
their shooting style to the demands 
of the occasion. 

In Pennsylvania a live and let live 
policy has wisely prevailed in most ot 
the clubs and in competition equal 
awards are made to both groups of 
shooters. 


The Free-Style shooter is more 
aptly defined as a sight-shooter and 
the Instinctive shooter is in reality 
a point-of-aim shooter, but unlike 
the target archer who affixes a point- 
of-aim at a definite spot for each 
yardage he intends to shoot, the in- 
stinctive shooter estimates the yard- 
age and varies an imaginary point- 
of-aim to correspond with his yard- 
age estimate, 
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Since the terms Free-Style and In- 
stinctive are commonly used and 
generally understood we will use 
them throughout the remainder of 
this article. 

The sight shooter almost invariably 
uses an under-jaw anchor and we 
are dealing in this article with the 
high draw or cheek anchor used by 
the instinctive archer who is some- 
times described as a ‘“Bare-bow” 
shooter because he does not use a 
sight affixed to the upper limb of 
the bow. 

The instinctive archer anchors his 
right hand on the draw and cants 
the bow from the vertical in order 
to bring the shaft of the arrow 
directly under his right eye. He 
brings the arrow shaft in line with 
the target and raises or lowers the 
apparent position of the point of the 
arrow as it is superimposed on the 
target area to compensate for the 
distance the arrow must travel in its 
flight to the target. He has in effect 
chosen a point-of-aim in order to 
hit his primary target. 

The heavy hunting bow is a de- 


cided advantage to the expert archer 
in the hunting field. The flat trajec- 
tory of the arrow over short ranges 
keeps the primary target and the 
point at which the archer aims the 
point of the arrow relatively close to 
each other. In event the first arrow 
misses its intended target the bow- 
man can immediately correct his 
secondary aiming point right or left, 
up or down, to secure a hit on the 
primary target with the next arrow. 
If the bowman literally tries to shoot 
instinctively while viewing solely the 
object he desires to hit he will have 
no precise method of correcting his 
error and cannot be assured of a hit 
on any succeeding shot. 

To shoot well the bowman must 
shoot with both eyes open. This is 
an advantage and not a handicap as 
is frequently assumed. Each of us 
has a master eye which can be quickly 
determined by pointing the index 
finger of the outstretched hand with 
both eyes open at an object several 
feet distant and then alternately clos- 
ing either eye. If the finger appears 
to remain on the object when one 


Regardless of the anchoring method used, it must serve to bring the hand to the same 
position for each shot. This archer displays excellent shooting form, using the high or 


cheek anchor to position the drawing hand. 
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One of the first bucks bagged in the 1954 special archery season was killed at 4:30 
p. m., October 11th, in Venango Township, Erie County. Shown admiring his 128 pound 
(hog-dressed), 8 point trophy is Jack Lynch, right, of Erie, along with Jack Weber, 


proprietor of an Erie sporting goods store. 


eye is closed then the other eye is 
the master eye. Reverse the procedure 
and the finger will apparently move 
to one side of the object. A saving 
feature if your left eye is the master 
eye under the test described, is that 
it will change to your right eye when 
you bring the bow to full draw with 
the arrow shaft under your right eye. 

With both eyes open the vision 
should be centered directly on the 
exact spot you wish your arrow to 
hit. Now bring the tip of the arrow 
into you line of vision and spot it 
at the point you choose for an aim- 
ing point without taking your vision 
from your original target: This is the 
crux of the matter. If you switch 
your vision back and forth from the 
object you desire to hit and the tip 
of the arrow and aiming point the 
result will be disastrous. You must 
concentrate your vision and your 
thoughts on the exact spot you wish 
to hit. Seems impossible? Well it can 
be done. A surveyor sights through 
the telescope of his transit with both 
eyes open. One eye sees a close-up of 








Photo courtesy Lynch Camera Shop, Erie 


objects through the lens and a limited 
field, and the other eye sees all of the 
surrounding area naturally. 
Obviously the imaginary aiming 
point must be selected with reference 
to the weight of the bow and the dis. 
tance to the target. At close ranges, a 
sixty pound hunting bow will have 
almost a point blank range. The 
point-of-aim may even fall below the 
actual target, while a lighter weight 
bow would in similar circumstances 
require the imaginary aiming-point 
to be located above the target area. 
When you spot your buck this 
October, fix your vision directly on 
that vital area just back of the fore > 
shoulder. Keep your vision and your 
entire attention riveted on that spot. 
Remember that is where you want 
your arrow to strike. Bring the bow 
to full draw and as the arrow point 
appears in your field of vision place 
it on a selected imaginary aiming 
point and release the arrow. On your 
ability to select the proper aiming 
spot will depend your’ success in plac 
ing the arrow in the vital area from 
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which your attention and vision has 
never wavered. 

The selection of a proper aiming 

int for various distances will come 
through practice. 

Precision shooting with a sight at 
known distances, using the under 
aw anchor, is somewhat comparable 
to the match rifleman’s method of 
shooting. Neither system, in my 
opinion, can be transferred bodily to 
the hunting field. Just as a good 
match rifle may be a very poor hunt- 
ing weapon, so an excellent target 
bow may be too light for accurate 
work in the hunting field. 

Although I am not without ex- 
perience in the effort entailed, I be- 
lieve the free-style shooter will have 
better success in the hunting field if 
he will become proficient in the use 
of the high anchor and equip him- 
self with a heavier bow than he 
normally uses in target shooting. His 
knowledge of yardages gained in tar- 
get shooting will be of considerable 
aid in estimating distances and choos- 
ing his imaginary point-of-aim. One 


of the advantages of the heavier bow 
is that its flat trajectory at short 
distances will offset to a considerable 
extent errors in judgment of distances 
particularly in ranges up to thirty- 


five or forty yards. 


An experienced target shooter who 
uses the under jaw anchor will ap- 
preciate the value of a light weight 
bow while accustoming his muscles 
to the high anchor draw. Once he 
has acquired facility with this method 
he should be able without difficulty 
to shoot a heavier bow with a fair 
degree of accuracy after a couple of 
sighting shots to determine the 
imaginary aiming point. 

There will be, of course, the bow- 
men who claim they do none of the 
things described in this article in 
shooting a bow and that they do 
shoot entirely by instinct. Even so, I 
believe these bowmen would make 
consistently better scores if they knew 
why they erred and missed their first 
shot ard corrected their next shot ac- 
cordingly. 





DON’T KILL BIG GAME OUT OF SEASON! 


The Game Commission’s law enforcement officials have commented on a 
decided increase in deer killings over the State in early fall. They note also 
that many of those who hunted, shot or possessed deer so killed were 


apprehended. 


Some of the violators appeared unaware that there was more than a cash 
penalty or jail sentence involved for such acts. For that reason the authori- 
ties recount here the severe consequences prescribed in the Game Law for big 
game killing in close season. A 1953 amendment to the law provides: 

1. It shall be mandatory that anyone hunting, killing, wounding, trans- 
porting, concealing, or having in possession a deer taken in close season 
shall lose his hunting and trapping privile:es for three years. 

2. It shall be mandatory that anyone found guilty of hunting, killing or 
attempting to kill, possess, etc., a bear in close season shall lose his hunting 


and trapping privileges for five years. 


_ The cash penalties remain at $100 for each deer and $200 for each bear 
illegally killed or possessed, in or out of season, or one day in jail for every 


dollar of fine and costs imposed. 


The Game Commission cautions persons tempted to hunt, kill or possess 
a deer or bear in close season to seriously consider the consequences and 
restrain themselves, leaving these prize big game animals for sporting guns 


in season. 
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A FIELD GUIDE TO MAMMALS 
By William Henry Burt 


Well illustrated with 187 full color repro- 
ductions of paintings by Richard P. Grossen- 
heider, and also many maps and black and 
white photographs. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston; 1952. 


200 pages. Price $3.75 

Burt and Grossenheider have com- 
bined their talents to produce a book 
that enables the user to quickly 
identify most mammals that are native 
to the United States and Canada. Us- 
ing the popular and successful field 
mark identification method developed 
by Peterson in his books, “Field 
Guide to Birds” and “A Field Guide 
to Western Birds,” Grossenheider’s 
life-like illustrations are nearly a com- 
plete guide in themselves. 


Burt presents concise descriptions 
of the size and color of each recog- 
nized species of mammal, where it is 
most likely to be found, and certain 
key characters that distinguish it 
from animals of similar appearance. 
Maps showing the distribution of 
each mammal further simplifies 
identification, for the user need only 
concern himself with those individuals 
that occur in his locality. To aid in 
the identification of mammal skulls 
that might be found in the woods or 
fields, there is a list of tooth formulae 
as well as photographs of the skulls 
of 19 land mammals. The author has 
thoughtfully included a check list 
upon which the user may keep record 
of the different species of mammals 
observed. 


Both the layman and the technic- 
ally trained worker will find the book 
an invaluable aid in extending their 
knowledge of our native, but often- 
times unrecognized mammals. 





of See Gift 


Suggestions 


THE STORY OF COLT’S 
REVOLVER 
By William B. Edwards 


Illustrated with many sketches and black 
and white photographs. Published by The 
Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press Build- 
ing, Harrisburg, Pa. 


470 pages. Price $10.00 for standard lib 
edition; a limited supply of leather-boun: 
gold-stamped copies available at $25.00 


This is a biography of Colonel 
Samuel Colt. It is the story of an in- 
vention, an amazing family, and mass 
production. It is the tale of a smooth- 
faced Yankee boy; the efforts and 
failures of an energetic, ambitious 
young man; and the saga of oppor- 
tunity in early America. Strangely, it 
was not the armed forces which 
wrought the spectacular change 
wherein Samuel Colt’s new and eff- 
cient repeating arm molded American 
history. Basically, the early Colt re- 
volver was the weapon of a civilian. 
This story of Colt’s life will be of ex- 
ceptional interest to the gun collector 
and hobbyist as well as to every sports- 
man who has ever owned one of these 
famous revolvers. 


HAMMOND’S GUIDE TO 
NATURE HOBBIES 
By Dr. E. L. Jordan 


Drawings by Herbert Pierce. Published Pi 
Cc. S. Hammond & Co., Maplewood, N. 


64 pages. Price Se 


This book is just the answer to a 
youngsters summer vacation prob- 
lems. It will give anyone at all in- 
terested in’ the outdoors a million and 
one ’ideas on how to enjoy nature 
more. From collecting shells, rocks 
and minerals to nature and wildlife 
photography, this guide helps in every 
outdoor hobby. One chapter, for im- 
stance, describes all sorts of bird 
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hobbies—bird watching, feeding, at- 
tracting, and banding. You can even 
learn how to build, stock, and main- 
tain an aquarium. This is a book that 
is designed for the entire family. It 
will make every trip afield or every 
picnic a more fascinating event. 


ASSIGNMENT SAFARI 
By F. Wallace Taber 


Strikingly illustrated with 47 black and 
white photographs. Published by F. Wallace 
Taber, P. O. Box 387, Denver 1, Colorado. 


74 pages. Price $1.35 


In addition to one of the most 
objective reports on modern African 
wildlife conditions ever written, 
Taber presents an informative discus- 
sion on the selection of rifles for 
African hunting. The author has writ- 
ten this book in answer to requests 
he has received for additional in- 
formation since publication of his 
first African experiences and the show- 
ing of his film, “Safari.” Anyone who 
saw Wally Taber on his personal ap- 
pearance tour of Pennsylvania this 
spring will realize how accurate and 
interesting this book will be. And for 
those who were less fortunate in not 
being able to see Taber’s program, 
this book will make a fine substitute. 


HOW TO SURVIVE ON LAND 
AND SEA 


Written and Revised 
By Frank C. and John J. Craighead 


th enteenes illustrated with black and white 
photographs and thumbnail sketches. Pub- 
lished by the U. S. Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Maryland; 1951. 


340 pages. Price $4.00 


This manual was prepared to meet 
the need for essential, yet comprehen- 
sive information on the technic of 
survival under unusual conditions. It 
treats survival on a global basis, em- 
phasizing principles that can be 
grasped quickly and practiced to the 
benefit of any person cut off from 
civilization. 

The information is arranged under 
the general chapter headings of Sur- 
vival Hints, Orientation and Travel- 


ing, Water, Wild Plant Food, Wild 
Animal Food, Firemaking and Cook- 
ing, Shelter, Survival in Special Areas, 
Environmental Hazards, and _ the 
Naval Aviation Training Program. 
Each of these chapters is subdivided 
into many sections, and the context 
is supplemented with many illustra- 
tions. 

In addition to serving the military, 
this book has a great value as a prac- 
tical reading reference for all outdoor 
enthusiasts. Not only will this in- 
formation broaden a woodsman’s 
knowledge, but who knows, it may 
save his life. 


FIELD BOOK OF NATURE 
ACTIVITIES 
By William Hillcourt 


Illustrated with many line drawings by 
Francis J. Rigney. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 2 est 45th Street, New York 
City, New York; 1950. 


320 pages. Price $3.95 


This new volume, by a member of 
the National Staff of the Boy Scouts 
of America, is a welcome addition to 
the G. P. Putnam’s Sons field book 
series. It is a broad approach to the 
entire field of nature hobbies from 
bird study through nature photog- 
raphy and the collection of all 
natural objects. There are clear in- 
structions on scientifically approved 
methods of making collections, special 
tips for adding interest and variety 
to a nature hobby, and suggested ref- 
erences for advanced study. Although 
the budding naturalist, whether Boy 
Scout, 4-H Clubber, or Girl Scout, 
will treasure this book, it is not 
“written down” to the child and 
many adults will derive much pleasure 
from the wholesome hobbies so 
clearly and authoritatively outlined. 


CORRECTION 


Through an inadvertent error in the 
November, 1953 issue, full authorship credit 
was not given the book “The Clever 
Coyote”, published by the Stackpole Com- 
pany, Harrisburg. This volume was authored 
by Stanley P. Young and Hartley H. T. 
Jackson, 
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IN MEMORIAM 


WILLIAM G. MATTHEWS 


William G. Matthews, of Ligonier, passed 
away August 6, 1954, two years after he re- 
tired from active service with the Game 
Commission. He began and ended his official 
duties in Westmoreland County, starting there 
as Game Refuge Keeper No. 5, and ending 
as a District Game Protector. 


THOMAS A. MOSIER 


Thomas A. Mosier, of Bellefonte, passed 
away April 2, 1954, two years and eight months 
after his retirement on July 17, 1951. He 
was a District Game Protector during his many 
years of service, all of which was rendered in 
Centre County except for a two year period 
in Erie County. 


LYNN B. ROSENKRANS 


Lynn B. Rosenkrans, of Forty Fort, passed 


away February 10, 1954. At the time of his 
death he was on the staff of the Northeast 
Field Division Office as Conservation Education 
Assistant. Other assignments during his many 
years of service included Game Refuge Keeper, 
District Game Protector, Trapping Instructor 
and Special Services Assistant. 











COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


HARRISBURG 


OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT 


June 1, 1954 


To His Excellency John S. 
Governor of Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Sir: 


It is with considerable pleasure that we submit our report 
for the biennium June 1, 1952-Nay 31, 1954. During that period the 
broad program of wildlife restoration has forged steadily ahead. Some 
of the achievements which contributed to this progress are historically 
noteworthy. 


Principal among them are the tremendous success we have had 
in extending the range of the wild turkey, an accomplishment for which 
the Commission and certain of our personnel were nationally acclaimed; 
our intensive wildlife management, law enforcement, game propagation 
and research programs, and the influence our public relations and con- 
servation education endeavors has had in making our citizens appreciate 
more our wildlife heritage. 


Many of our efforts would not have been so successful had it 
not been for your personal support, and that of the Ceneral Assembly, 
the sportsmen, farmers and other conservation minded groups within the 
Commonwealth. We wish publicly to gratefully acknowledge this splendid 
cooperation, 


Respectfully submitted, 
John C. Herman, President 
Nicholas Biddle, Vice-President 
Ross L. Leffler 
G. I. Phillips 
B. K. Williams 


Herbert L. Buchanan 
2 Andrew C. Long 
dua T. L. McDowell 
Attest: 


A Bennett 
Executive Director 
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Joun C. HERMAN Cot. NICHOLAS BIDDLE 
President, Pennsylvania Game Commission Vice-President, Pennsylvania 
January 8, 1953— Game Commission 


January 8, 1953— 


Highlights 
PERSONNEL 


The past two years have witnessed some substantial gains in_ wildlife 
conservation, but, at the same time, some tremendous _losses—personal 
losses. Some members of our official family passed on their final reward 
while still in service; others during retirement. Their names are affectionately 
recorded on our memorial roster. 

We are also sorrowfully reminded of the death on September 8, 1953, of 
John M. Phillips, Pittsburgh, a former Game Commissioner and one of 
conservation’s greatest benefactors. He was 93 years old. 

In saluting his memory and notable achievements, we also wish to pay 
tribute to another great conservationist who is still alive—J. Q. Creveling, 
Esq., of Wilkes-Barre, a former member of the Commission. Mr. Creveling 
is also 93. Both of these ‘trail blazers helped to perpetuate the rich outdoor 
heritage which we are still striving so hard to protect. 

Two of our associates found it necessary to resign: Harold Moltz, of 
Willamepert, on January 20, 1953 and Joseph P. Willson, of Smethport, on 
July 22, 1953. Both of these men contributed a great deal of their talents 
and time to further conservation’s cause. 

Their resignations left three vacancies on the Commission (one having 
previously occurred upon the death of Commissioner Robert Lamberton, 
Franklin, on July 20, 1952). These were subsequently filled with equally 
devoted conservationists: Herbert L. Buchanan, of Franklin; Andrew C, 
Long, of Shamokin; and Tom L. McDowell, of Bradford. 
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The past two years also witnessed the retirement of one Executive Director 
and the appointment of another: 

Thos. D. Frye, former Executive Director, of Camp Hill, retired on 
September 30, 1953, after five years of able administration. 

Doctor Logan J. Bennett, his successor, assumed his official duties as 
Executive Director on October 1, 1953. He was no stranger to the Commis- 
sion, employees or the sportsmen for he was well known to all while serving 
as leader of the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at 
Pennsylvania State University from 1938 to 1947. Dr. Bennett next became 
Section Chief of the Cooperative Wildlife Research Program and later, Chief 
of Wildlife Research for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, with head- 

uarters in Washington. Only recently his outstanding record with the 
Hederal government was acknowledged by the presentation of the U. S. 
Department of Interior Meritorious Service Award. It honored Dr. Bennett’s 
more than eighteen years of superior service in wildlife research and manage- 
ment. 


CITATIONS 


The period covered by this report was highlighted by some unusual cita- 
tions, all of which are reported here in modesty and humility: 

On October 27, 1953 Governor John S. Fine accepted from Outdoor Life 
Magazine, on behalf of the Commonwealth, one of the magazine’s highly 
coveted conservation awards. This outstanding honor was granted Penn- 
sylvania for so effectively managing and conserving the wild turkey. At 
the same time, Game Protector Orrie Smith, of Amaranth, was presented a 
$100 cash award for having originated an idea for developing a wilder 
strain of turkeys. 





Dr. Locan J. BENNETT Tuos. D. Frye 
Executive Director Executive Director 
October 1, 1953— October 1, 1948—September 30, 1953 
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On January 7, 1954 Roger Latham, Chief of the Commission’s Wildlife 
Research Division, and Game Protector Orrie Smith, were selected by the 
Nash-Kelvinator Corporation as two of ten professional conservationists 
who made outstanding contributions to the conservation of the nation’s 
natural resources. A check for $500 to each recipient of the award accom. 
panied the recognition. 

In May, 1954 Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Chief of the Commission’s Division 
of Conservation Education, was elected President of the American Association 
of Conservation Information. 

In June, 1954 Ross L. Leffler, veteran member and former president of 
the Commission, was singled out, along with two other prominent individuals, 
to make a complete survey of the organization and administration of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Mr. Leffler, an official of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation for many years, and a National Director of the Boy Scouts of 
America, was also presented the coveted Silver Beaver Award—highest in 
Scouting—during the 1954 National Jamboree in California. 

On January 8, 1953 John C. Herman, of Dauphin, who had been serving 
as Acting President of the Commission since the death of Robert Lamberton, 
was unanimously elected to the presidency. Colonel Nicholas Biddle, of 
Bethayres, was elected Vice-President and Joseph P. Willson, Smethport, 
was elected Secretary. Following Mr. Willson’s resignation, Commissioner 
Andrew C. Long, Shamokin, was elected Secretary. 

In August, 1952 Mert Golden, who is in charge of the Commission’s Co- 
operative Farm Game Program, won the Canadian National Pistol Cham- 
pionship at Ottawa. 

REVENUE 

More hunting licenses were sold than ever before and the largest amount of 
revenue ever accruing to the Game Fund was received. Revenue during the 
biennium totaled $8,603,747.24. Disbursements amounted to $7,906,679.66, 
slightly under the record established in the previous biennium. 


HUNTING CASUALTIES 


Despite all the efforts made to reduce the number of hunting casualties, 
58 fatal and 871 non-fatal mishaps occurred during the two year period. 
There was one fatality for every 30,227 licensed hunters, based on the two 
year average of 876,593 hunters. 


ANTLERLESS DEER SEASONS 


Two state-wide antlerless deer seasons were held during the biennium, 
resulting in a harvest of 54,081 deer. Special licenses issued for the two 
seasons numbered 328,385. Such harvests are absolutely necessary to control 
the deer herd. 

GAME LANDS 

State Game Lands were increased by 6,685 acres, bringing the total area 
acquired for public hunting and wildlife restoration since the program 
began in 1920 to 905,743 acres. Included in the new acquisitions were 3,781 
acres in Monroe County, now designated as State Game Lands No. 221. This 
six square mile tract in the Poconos near Cresco is easily accessible and 
provides excellent hunting and fishing. 


GAME MANAGEMENT 


Wildlife habitat improvement practices on Game Lands were numerous 
and extensive, so much so that to highlight them here would mean repeating 
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Wildlife habitat improvement has keynoted all restoration efforts made in recent years. 
All available manpower and machinery have been aimed at providing wildlife more food 
and more cover. 


nearly the whole text on this important program. More than 1,721,000 shrub 
and vine seedlings were planted on over 1,700 acres of Game Lands to im- 
prove wildlife food and cover. Nearly 215 miles of woodland border cuttings 
were made to provide additional food and cover by stimulating growth and 
fruiting of native plants. Thousands of acres were planted to grains and 
seeded to clovers; grazing and nesting sites on other thousands of acres of 
old fields were improved by mowing, fertilizing and liming; hundreds of 
food strips were purchased on private lands to provide supplemental game 
food on farms open to public shooting. 


TIMBER SALES 


The management of forest areas for timber and wildlife has been a long- 
time practice of the Commission. It not only improves food and cover for 
forest wildlife but also provides a cash return on the sale of sawtimber, 
mine timbers, paper and chemical wood, posts, props and firewood. Last 
year the sale of these products amounted to $83,736.05. 

During the past two years the Commission cooperated with the U. S. 
Forest Service in conducting a Timber Resource Review on State Game 
Lands. The study, part of a nation-wide project, determined sprout growth 
and reproduction that follow various cuttings, as well as other important 
forest management information. 


HOWARD NURSERY 


The Commission leased the former U. S. Soil Conservation Service’ Howard 
Nursery, in Centre County, from the United States Government, effective 
January 1, 1954. This 77 acre tract will eventually replace the 13 small 
seedling nurseries operated on Game Lands by the Commission. Numerous 
sportsmen’s organizations, Boy Scouts and 4-H Clubs benefited from this 
new acquisition through receiving nearly a million surplus seedlings given 
them by the Commission for wildlife plantings. 








The final objective of any waterfowl management program is to provide more ducks 
for the hunter. Increased planting of aquatics, stocking of artifictally reared ducks where 
necessary, creation of marshes, and construction of small impoundments in recent years 
have all helped make Pennsylvania a better duck hunting state. 


WATERFOWL MANAGEMENT 


Every effort was made to improve conditions for waterfowl through dams 
and small pond construction, as well as aquatic plantings. This program at 
present is confined to northwestern Pennsylvania but will be expanded later 
to other desirable areas. 

One major waterfowl restoration project was successfully started on June 
25, 1954 when Governor John S. Fine officiated at ground breaking cere- 
monies for the Conneaut Marsh Impoundment. Under this project, it will 
be possible to flood 550 acres of marsh, greatly improving the area for wild 
waterfowl. 


EXPERIMENTAL MANAGEMENT—CONEMAUGH RESERVOIR 


The Commission was granted permission by the United States Govern- 
ment on December 4, 1953 to manage wildlife on specified portions of the 
Conemaugh Flood Control Reservoir area in Indiana and Westmoreland 
Counties. This is the kind of cooperation that pays big dividends. 


WILDLIFE DEVELOPMENT—ALLEGHENY NATIONAL FOREST 


As on the Conemaugh Reservoir, the same pleasant relations exist be- 
tween the Commission and the United States Forest Service through a Co- 
operative agreement approved February 1, 1950. During the past two years, 
the Commission and the Forest Service have continued to combine forces 
in the management of wildlife on the Allegheny National Forest, much 
to their mutual benefit. 

SPECIAL BULLETIN 


Food and cover have keynoted much of the Commission’s wildlife manage- 
ment program during the biennium. The demand from many private 
organizations and individuals for information on what to plant has been 
very great. In response to this gratifying demand, the Land Utilization Divi- 
sion prepared an outstanding bulletin on the subject which was published 
as a GAME News Special Issue in March, 1953. 
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FARM-GAME PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania’s Cooperative Farm-Game Program is undoubtedly the 
largest cooperative effort ever sponsored by the Commission. Established in 
1936, the acres now open to public hunting because of farmer cooperation 
total 1,040,144, representing an outstanding contribution to public hunt- 
ing. But this is only part of the story. Improvement of wildlife habitat on 
these Farm-Game Projects—in seedlings and food strips planted, in cuttings 
and wildlife border plantings, in the establishment of farm ponds, in im- 
proving pastures and woodlot management—deserves close attention. The 
whole story appears later in this report, including game stocked, amount 
harvested, predators removed, food and cover development. Every sportsman 
should carefully analyze this amazing information. 


WILDLIFE PROTECTION 


Prosecutions for violations of the Game Law totalled 10,150 for the 
biennium. While this large number of law violations stands as a record, 
the Commission deplores the carelessness, lack of appreciation, and moral 
degeneration from which this record resulted. It is hoped that the $322,646.76 
paid in fines by those who broke the law will have its proper moral effect. 

Some violators were more severely punished by having their licenses re- 
voked, 1,983 hunters having lost the privilege to hunt for one or more years. 
Fifty-two additional persons lost their licenses for having been convicted of 
wounding or killing a human being in mistake for game. 


DEER AND BEAR DAMAGE 


There has been some deer damage to cultivated crops, commercial nurseries 
and fruit orchards. Under the law, landowners may kill deer which destroy 





When possible, black bears which are causing crop damage are live-trapped and moved 
to wooded areas remote from farmland. Here Commission field officers release a maraud- 
ing bruin on State Game Lands 86, Warren County. 


PGC Photo by Parlaman 
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their property, 3,490 animals having been so reported and disposed of © 
during the past two years. 
Black bears at times cause damage to livestock, poultry and bees. The — 
Game Law provides that $5,000 be set aside annually to pay for such damage ~ 
which, during the biennium, amounted to $7,264.75. Bear damage involved © 
170 claims covering the destruction of 484 beehives, 38 sheep, 5 pigs and © 
2 cows. 1 
PREDATOR CONTROL 

Predators have shown a tremendous increase in numbers, due primarily ‘ 
to a low fur market. As a result, methods of control were intensified by 
Commission personnel. Our trapping experts instructed 4,175 interested ~ 
persons, most of them Future Farmers and 4-H Club boys, in how to trap — 
foxes, raccoons, opossums, skunks, and weasels. 


BOUNTIES 


Bounties were paid during the biennium at the rate of $1.00 for each 7 
weasel, $4.00 for each red and gray fox, and $5.00 for each great horned 7 
owl. The number of claims received during the biennium totaled 29,667, 7 
including 19,693 weasels, 32,304 gray foxes, 34,235 red foxes, and 2,925 7 
great horned owls. A total of $300,474 was paid in bounties on these animals ~ 
and birds. 

FURBEARERS 


The market on fur of all kinds remained low throughout the two year 
period. Below normal pelt prices had a noticeable effect on this important 
economic resource although Pennsylvania trappers did receive $1,093,979.42 
for the 739,430 pelts which were submitted to fur dealers during the 1952. 
1953 season. Based on preliminary figures, the 1953-1954 season will be com- 
parable. Final tabulations are not yet available. 


GAME PROPAGATION 


Summed up, the story of the Commission’s game farm operations during 
the biennium show that 628,268 game birds or animals were released on land 
open to public hunting in Pennsylvania. This total includes 112,295 cotton- 
tail rabbits, 473,196 ringneck pheasants, 16,870 bobwhite quail, 12,349 wild 
turkeys, 13,481 wild ducks, 27 Canada geese, and 50 Hungarian partridges. 

In addition, 49 sharp-tailed grouse were released on an experimental 
basis in certain northwestern counties where the habitat is comparable to 
their Canadian homeland. These birds were a gift from the Province of 
Manitoba. 





BANDED DUCKS 


Of special interest to waterfowl enthusiasts is the fact that during the 
biennium 9,829 mallard ducks propagated by the Commission were banded 
and released. Later, 1,122 of the bands were returned. They came from 17 
different states and several Canadian provinces—west to Wisconsin, north 
to Ontario, east to New York, and south to Alabama and Tennessee. 


DAY-OLD PHEASANT CHICK PROGRAM 


This program, begun in 1945, is another of those tremendously fruitful 
cooperative endeavors that spells achievement in numbers—large numbers. 
During this biennium, the program taxed the hatching capacity of the game 
farms but resulted in the distribution of 453,527 chicks to sportsmen and 
cooperating farmers. Of that number, sportsmen’s clubs raised 107,505 
pheasants and farmers 257,706. The average of 80% of these pheasant chicks 
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. PGC Photo by Batcheler 
The day-old pheasant chick program has proven to be one of the most successful 
cooperative endeavors. Over 453,000 pheasant chicks were distributed to sportsmen’s clubs 
and cooperating farmers during the past two years. 
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raised to the liberation age of 12 weeks was the highest record to date. 
From all sources a total of 580,701 pheasants were released during the two 
year period—the largest number ever liberated by the Commission in a 
similar period. 
TRAINING 

Twelve student Game Protectors, carefully selected by competitive examina- 
tion from among Deputy Game Protectors and Food and Cover corpsmen em- 
ployed by the Commission, graduated from the Seventh Training Class on 
March 28, 1953. These officers are now successfully serving in the field. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

An intensive public relations program at the local level kept the public 
constantly informed of the Commission’s activities. Close press relations were 
maintained by Field Division conservation education officers and Game 
Protectors. Many contacts were made with columnists, editors, radio per- 
sonnel, TV commentators, and key individuals who mold public opinion. 
The Commission’s weekly Newsletter also has been effective in maintaining 
good press relations at the statewide level. 


CONSERVATION EDUCATION 

Judging from the trend during the past two years, conservation as a 
basic philosophy and necessity has come into its own. Educators, industrialists, 
sportsmen, farmers, businessmen—all have recognized its need and true value. 
The Commission tries to keep pace with the educational demands of the 
public. Six Conservation Education Assistants, alone, attended more than 
1600 meetings, most of them in schools, sportsmen’s clubs, service clubs and 
youth groups. More than 220,000 persons were in attendance at these meet- 
ings. But the big problem which confronted us during the past two years and 
which will continue to confront us in the future is how best to serve this 
great demand with the limited funds at our disposal. 
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RESEARCH 


Numerous important research studies were undertaken during the bien. 
nium, several of which were completed. They included management studies 
of the cottontail rabbit, the white-tailed deer, the wild turkey and the 
woodcock. A survey of game food production practices is being made. The 
Commission’s Division of Wildlife Research also commenced a study to 
determine the best plants to provide food and cover on power and pipeline 
rights-of-way. A study of the application of current management practices on 
the Conemaugh Reservoir area, as well as numerous other research projects, 
have been started and will be continued. Experiments are also being con. 
ducted to determine the colors which can best be contrasted with natural 
backgrounds to insure hunter safety. This study is being watched with in- 
terest by many states and private organizations interested in reducing gun 
casualties. 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Pennsylvania Conservation Week, Pennsylvania Hunt Safely Week, and 
National Wildlife Week were fittingly observed in many ways and by many 
groups of interested persons. These special events provide splendid oppor- 
tunities to either start or terminate related programs. Some organizations use 
these periods in which to award persons entered in essay or poster competi- 
tions, for window displays, or for other special projects. Certainly, they pro- 
vide a wonderful opportunity for community cooperation and _ participation. 

During April, 1953 Pennsylvania was host to the International Beagle Trial 
Association’s annual meeting, this outstanding event having been held in 
Allegheny County. 

In January, 1953 Ross L. Leffler, member of the Commission, was pre- 
sented with a plaque commending his long and outstanding service with 
the Commission during the past 21 years. 

A memorial was also erected on June I, 1953 to Dr. H. E. Kilgus, deceased 


Commission personnel gave every assistance possible to individuals and organizations 
interested in promoting Pennsylvania Conservation Week, Hunt Safely Week, and other 
special events. 
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Photo courtesy Lenze Studio, St. Marys 

Special archery seasons, held in October exclusively for the bow and arrow hunter, have 
created tremendous interest. License sales have almost doubled in the past two years, 
over 10,000 archers taking to the woods in 1953 for a shot at a buck. 


member of the Commission, by the sportsmen of Jefterson County honoring 
his service in the cause of conservation. The unique memorial consisted of 
three stones removed from a grist mill 100 years ago, each one symbolizing 
on outstanding conservation achievement. 


FIELD ARCHERY 
This sport is attracting more enthusiasts every year. From the record, it 
is obvious that modern day archers who hunt during the exclusive bow and 
arrow season are improving their skill: 


Year Licenses Sold Deer Kill 
See To RR SETS. 31d 1496 5,542 33 
Se? CTT Oe a ea 8,446 24 
ee. VADs ETP ET IY . 10,691 84 


HUNTING BAN 


A ban on hunting proclaimed by the Governor on October 30, 1953 due 
to extreme forest fire hazard was lifted on November I1 and a special ex- 
tension for certain species of game was authorized during the week of 
December 22-27, Christmas day excepted. An extended season for ducks, 
geese, mergansers and coots was also declared from December 15 to 20, 1953, 
inclusive. 


MEMORIAL 


Conservation lost one of its most ardent supporters and the Game Com- 
mission lost one of its best friends through the passing, on May 26, 1954, of 
the Honorable Grover C. Ladner, former Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. He spearheaded the clean streams program in Pennsylvania, 
was a leader in the Izaak Walton League, and was a past President and 
Director of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen's Clubs, 
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TRIBUTES 

We feel that it is fitting and proper to cite as a part of this report recogni. 
tion bestowed upon certain individuals for their outsanding conservation 
endeavors, especially when those efforts were made in the best interest of 
the Commission. 

We should like to salute Laurence F. Blaney of Aliquippa, history ip. 
structor in the Aliquippa High School, for having won a special award from 
the Nash-Kelvinator Corporation for his outstanding work in_ teachi 
conservation education and administering a fishing and hunting club within 
the school. 

We also salute John Mock, outdoor writer of the Pittsburgh Press, and 
William Everman (since deceased) of Springfield, Pennsylvania, both out. 
standing conservationists, for having been elected president and _ vice-presi- 
dent respectively of the famous Brotherhood of the Junglecock. 


COOPERATIVE ENDEAVORS 


The Teachers Laboratory at State College. Three workshops tor teachers 
were held at the Pennsylvania State University during the period under 
consideration as follows with an aggregate attendance of 153. 


1953 44 
1954. . i$ 49 
135 


Three Junior Conservation Camps supported by the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen's Clubs were held at the Stone Valley Camp at Pennsyt 
vania State University with an aggregate attendance of 492. 


1952 ean ere 158 
1953 paper ® eee Se 146 
1954 Rea aa Ot 188 

492 


CONFERENCES ATTENDED 
The Commission was represented at the following conferences: 
International Association of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners 
September 1952—Dallas, Texas 
September 1953—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
North American Wildlife Conference 
March 1953—Washington, D. C. 
March 1954—Chicago, Illinois 
Conservation Law Enforcement Chiefs Association 
September 1952—Westerly, Rhode Island 


June 1953—Rehobeth Beach, Delaware 
Northeast Wildlife Conferences 
April 1952—}ackson’s Mill, West Virginia 


September 1953—Bretton Woods, New Hampshire 


National Association of Conservation Education and Publicity 
May 1953—Catlinburg, Tennessee 


American Association for Conservation Information 
May 1954—Monterey, California 
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Outdoor Writers Association of America 
June 1952—Miami, Florida 
July 1953—Missoula, Montana 
June 1954—Rolla, Missouri 
Hunt Safely Clinic 
May 1953—Toronto, Canada 


LEGISLATION 


A brief resume of the bills of interest to hunters of the Commonwealth, 
passed by the 1953 Legislature and approved by the Governor, follows: 

Complimentary Hunting Licenses, Act No, 215, approved July 28, effective 
immediately, amends Section $04 of the Game Law by increasing the maxi- 
mum number of complimentary hunting licenses which the Commission may 
issue from 25 to 100, 

Additional Penalties for Killing Deer and Bear. Act No, 228, approved 
July 28, effective immediately, amends clause (q) of Section 731 of the 
Game Law by providing for mandatory denial of hunting and trapping rights 
for unlawfully killing a deer three years and bear five years, in addition to 
cash penalties now prescribed by the law. 

Increasing Fee for Registering Firearms, Act No. 183, approved July 27, 
effective September 1, 1953, amends the Penal Code by increasing from 
fifteen cents to fifty cents the fee payable to County Treasurers for registra- 
tion of firearms which hunting or fishing licensees desire to carry. 

Liability for Costs not Paid by Defendant. Act No. 44, approved June 3, 
effective September |, 1953, amends Section 1217 of the Game Law to provide 
that record costs not paid by the defendant shall be paid by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and not by the County as in the past. 


Review of License Revocations. Act No. 45, approved June 3, effective 
September 1, 1953, amends subsection (6) of Section 315 of the Game Law 
by providing that petitions for review of license revocations shall be heard 
by the court of common pleas of the county of the legal residence of the 
licensee in the case of a resident and by the court of common pleas of 
Dauphin County in the case of a nonresident. 

Erection of Antennas, Towers, etc., on State Game Lands. Act No. 201, 
approved July 28, effective immediately, amends Section 906 of the Game Law 
by permitting the Commission to grant “(8) Rights to erect, construct, 
maintain and operate antennas, towers, stations, cables and other devices 
and apparatus, helpful, necessary or required for broadcasting, telecasting, 
transmission, relaying or reception of television.” 

Miscellaneous Game Law Amendments. Act No. 284, approved August 19, 
effective September 1, 1953, amends the Game Law as follows: 

(a) By adding a new section, 303.1, providing for the issuance of a 
special three-day license to nonresidents to hunt on regulated shooting 
grounds upon the payment of a fee of $3.15; 

(b) By allowing appeals from acknowledgment of violations; 

(c) By increasing the maximum license revocation period for a first 
offense from two to three years (clause (a), subsection (3), section 315). 

(d) By repealing section 605 requiring tags before shipping raw furs to 
other states; and 

(e) By increasing the penalty from $10.00 to $25.00 for failure or re- 
fusal to stop vehicle or conveyance upon request or signal of any officer 
in full uniform. (Clause (0), section 731). 
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Accounting and Service 
HUNTING LICENSES 


Pennsylvania's Wildlife Conservation Program is supported mainly by 
sportsmen through their hunting license fees. Additional revenue is received 
from other sources, such as penalties, special permits, timber sales and 
Federal Aid. 

Conditions beyond the control of the Commission result in a fluctuation 
of the license sales from year to year. This makes it necessary to restrict 
programs to funds available. During 1953 there were 859,783 resident licenses 
sold, which surpassed previous records and moves the heretofore high license 
sale of 854,840 in 1948 to second place. The 32,042 nonresident licenses 
issued in 1952 exceeded former sales. 

The State Department of Revenue handles all matters relating to the 
issuance of hunting licenses, including the settlement of accounts with agents 
and the transmission of monies accruing from this source to the Treasury 
Department for deposit in the Game Fund. The number of licenses issued 
during the past 5 years is given below: 


Resident Nonresident 
Year Fee Numbe Kee Number Total 
St 5... Lawes $3.15 815,915* $20.00 24,032 839,947 
DT tut oh. «a $3.15 808;171* $20.00 26,001 834,172 
.. nacwidete: | $3.15 826,044* $20.00 31,278 857,322 
.  ——e - $3.15 830,779* $20.00 32.042 862,821 
| inet a $3.15 859,783* $20.00 30,664 890,447 


*Includes free Licenses issued to members of the Armed Forces and 
Disabled Veterans, as follows: 
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1952-1954 85 
Members of The Disabled 
Year Armed Forces Veterans Total 
1949 Bee eecseesc ee 6 8 Oe 0 © 5,581 275** 5,856 
1950 Die: k 6 0 4 6 0.8 4 be 6 8 oe 5,898 395** 6,223 
1951 a ates 6 6 2 eo ee 6 6 oe € ge 6 15,317 378** 15,695 
ee ieee + 632** 632 
1953 Seip Weco sO eens ees + 646** 646 


**Issuance of free licenses to Disabled Veterans authorized by the 1949 
General Assembly. 


# Issuance of free licenses to Members of the Armed Forces discontinued 
on and after August 12, 1952. 


SPECIAL ARCHERY SEASONS 


During the period covered by this report the Commission, acting under 
the provisions of the game law, as amended by the 1951 General Assembly, 
declared the second and third special archery seasons exclusively for antlered 
male deer from October 13 to October 25 inclusive in 1952 and from 
October 12 to October 24 inclusive in 1953. The keen interest manifested by 
the Robin Hoods the first year, 1951, when 5542 licenses were issued, has 
increased each succeeding year. The license sale of 8,446 in 1952 and 24 killed 
deer, and 10,691 in 1953 and 84 killed deer confirms this. It is obvious that 
the popularity of the sport will continue to increase. 


NON-RESIDENT THREE-DAY SPECIAL REGULATED 
SHOOTING GROUNDS LICENSES 


Under the provisions of the Game Law, as amended by the 1953 General 
Assembly, there were 605 Non-Resident Three-Day Special Regulated Shoot- 
ing Grounds Licenses issued in 1953. The fee for this license, issued for three 
consecutive days, is $3.15. It entitles the holder thereof to hunt, take or 
kill on lawfully operated Regulated Shooting Grounds only, all wild birds 
and wild animals which may be legally hunted, taken or killed in this 
Commonwealth on such grounds, and to participate in a shoot held thereon 
under a regulated shooting grounds permit. Holders of Regulated Shooting 
Grounds Permits who apply and meet the necessary requirements are ap- 
pointed agents of the Department of Revenue to issue these licenses. 


HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


As in previous years, every known educational and publicity medium was 
used to promote safe firearm handling on the part of every hunter who 
went afield. Unfortunately some accidents did occur. There will always be 
some gunning casualties, but without the intensified safety programs the 
number of injuries would no doubt be many more. 

During the two year period there were 58 fatal and 871 non-fatal accidents. 
There was one fatality for every 30,228 hunters, based on the two year 
average of 876,634 gunners. A 30 year compilation (1924-1953) disclosed an 
average of 38 fatal accidents annually, 42.1% of which were self-inflicted. 
During this long period the average was one fatality for every 17,240 
hunters, based on an average of 655,145 gunners. 

The Commission commends all safe hunters and urges them to impart 
their wisdom and knowledge to the young or more inexperienced nimrods, 
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Every known educational effort was made to promote firearms safety during this bien- 
nium. One of the best safety programs was conducted by Game Protectors and other 
Commission personnel at the Federated Sportsmen's Junior Conservation Camp near State 
College each summer. 


LIST OF HUNTING ACCIDENTS DURING THE PAST NINE YEARS 


1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 
Self-inflicted: 


i : 14 15 x 6 10 4 i] 7 5 
Non-fatal ... 86 66 66 67 71 69 86 78 a 
Inflicted by others: 
RS 23 14 21 17 15 12 16 17 29 
Non-fatal ... 196 271 360 351 382 380 300 284 430 
Totals .. 269 366 455 441 478 465 411 386 543 


Licenses Issued: 713,625 856,020 850,435 882,925 839,947 834,172 857,322 862,821 890,447 


GAME KILL 


Today more hunters measure their success in terms of wholesome outdoor 
recreation and good companionship, rather than by the size of their bag. 
Notwithstanding this trend the Commission must manage its program 
carefully and wisely to provide an adequate supply of wildlife to satisfy 
the fellows who pay the bill. 

A quick summary shows that the kill of hares, squirrels, raccoons, wild 
turkeys, ruffed grouse, ringneck pheasants, wild waterfowl, woodchucks and 
doves, increased over the previous two-year period. There was a decrease in 
the kill of deer, bears, rabbits, Hungarian pafrtridges (Season closed 1952 and 
1953), quail (Season closed 1953), woodcocks, rails, gallinules and coots. 

The kill of 6,225,289 pieces of game during this period, an increase of 
492,171 over the previous two-year period, is most encouraging. 

The figures on the big game kill are based on individual Game-kill 
Reports while the small game kill is determined from estimates of field 
officers. The table below shows the kill by species and years: 
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Season of 1952* 


Species Number 
mineral Antlered .............. 27,164** 
Deer, Legal Antlerless .............. 37,829 

OE os. ics, Sb aidiid ERM 03 64,993 
a i665 0's 6 06 bee e we Ridae an 261 
EE c's Gin gis x oo + oes SEM 1,227,383 
Hares (Snowshoes) ................. 3,454 
Hungarian Partridges .............. (Closed) 
BETOIS cee e eee e eee 666,672 
is wks. 6s 40:0 a'ev 4 04-0 106,995 
0 See peel 9,227 
ns oa wk ks Wy sc au Soi 67,375 
Ringnecked Pheasants .............. 395,332 
BURGAS oss cece cecccesoceevens 6,978 
INS coc c neces secu eine 12,520 
Rails, Gallinules & Coots ............ 5,299 
OMS sc ceccseaectes |e tueceyn 
ES oa ss 0 ws ot bh aekaw ce 62,730 
ees ss <i 6k wee eaewk he es 281,194 
win poh ae be ekeeaed 15,274 


Pe eee 2,925,687 


Season of 1953* 


Number 


37,384*** 
16,252 


1,398,132 
4,237 
(Closed) 
771,772 
129,258 
14,604 
62,028 
452,915 
(Closed) 
10,225 
4,037 


—— 


3,299,602 


*Small Game, based on Field Officers estimates; Big Game, based on in- 


dividual reports filed by hunters. 


**Includes 24 Deer Killed during the 1952 Special Archery Season. 
***Includes 84 Deer Killed during the 1953 Special Archery Season. 


#Unprotected—No data. 


ANTLERLESS DEER SEASONS 


Deer, still too numerous for their food supply in many sections, required 
additional cropping and special antlerless seasons were established in 1952 and 


1953 to accomplish that purpose. 


Deputy Game Protector Galen McCullough, of Warren, checks a deer bagged by a 


youthful hunter during the 1953 antlerless season on the Allegheny National Forest. 
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1952 SEASON 


The special season in 1952 was held December 15 to December 17 jp. 
clusive, following the buck season. Special Antlerless Deer Licenses, fee 
$1.15, were required. 

The quota established for 66 Counties (Philadelphia County was excepted) 
was 224,660 of which 224,631 licenses were issued and 37,829 deer reported 
killed. 








1953 SEASON 


The 1953 season, held December 14 and 15, also followed the buck season, 
Special Antlerless Deer Licenses, costing $1.15 were required. The quota 
established for 66 Counties (Philadelphia County excepted) was 103,765 
of which 103,754 licenses were issued and 16,252 deer taken. 


Because each female deer is capable of producing from one to three fawns 
annually if well fed, there is produced in Pennsylvania each year a surplus 
which can be utilized fully for recreation without reducing the number of 
breeding animals for the following year. A large portion of this surplus is 
composed of antlerless deer. Unless most of these are taken by hunters or 
are killed in some other manner, the herd soon outgrows its food supply and 
large numbers starve during the winter. Damage to farm crops and young 
forest trees becomes a serious economic problem. Many thousands which are 
killed on the highways, shot for crop damage, or starve during the 
winter could supply enjoyable outdoor recreation for hunters. The Game 
Commission is convinced that a harvest of antlerless deer is desirable and 
necessary for the hunters benefit, for the state’s economy, and for the deer 
themselves. 

FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


The financial status during the period covered by this report is set forth 
on charts and detailed tabular statements which appear in the appendix. 

During the first year the sum of $4,193,301.26 was credited to the Game 
Fund, the second year $4,410,444.98, or a total of $8,603,746.24. 

Expenditures for the first year were $4,081,576.17, the second year 
$3,825,103.49, or a total of $7,906,679.66. 

This is the second biennial period in which the financial operations were 
based on the increased license fees which became effective September 1, 1949. 

The comparative figures below will be of interest: 


Biennium Revenue Expenditures 
RR ee Se ee $3,309,727.38 $2,918,605.44 
rer 3,068,006.83 2,427,912.20 
aoe kk s oy 3,294 ,685.42 2,871,370.06 
NE 8s areca at eae 4,726,918.63 5,326,214.28 
Ne . . . ata 6,583,771.89 6,687 ,360.53 
Nd Sore a's 0 0 6 wie 7,943,986.22 8,277,399.82 
Sia so x oe wis 8,603,746.24 7,906,679.66 


EARMARKED FUND 


Under the provisions of the Game Law not less than $1.25 from each resi- 
dent hunter’s license fee shall be used for improving and maintaining natural 
wildlife habitat on land that is available for public hunting; the purchase, 
maintenance, operation, rental and storage of equipment used in this work; 
the purchase, distribution, planting, cultivating and harvesting of game 
foods; the purchase, trapping and distribution of all species of game; 
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More money than the minimum required by law was spent during the past two years 
in improving wildlife food and cover. Game Protector Bill Overturf, Youngsville, is 
shown here cutting browse for deer, with the appreciated assistance of the Warren Field & 
Stream Club. 
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and protecting the property of Farm-Game Cooperators. 

The table below shows the expenditures in relationship to the minimum 
amount required by law during the five years this program has been in 
operation: 

Minimum Amount 


Year Ending Expenditures Required 
ee) eer $1,211,687.72 $1,012,573.75 
oe ae |) 1,266,856.18 1,002,435.00 
a) ae > ae 1,095,938.26 1,012,936.25 
HL ee 1,163,287.09 1 ,037,683.75 
meee Bl, FORE... . ss 1,247,584.35 1,073,440.00 
TPS 4 Sh $5,985,353.60 $5,139,068.75 


$846,284.85 in excess of the minimum required by law was used to con- 
duct this special program. 


STATUS OF GAME FUND 


The status of the Game Fund on May 31, 1954 (the end of the period 
covered by this report) was entirely satisfactory. The budget for the fiscal 
year June 1, 1954 to May 31, 1955 was balanced on estimated revenue plus 
$350,000 from the May 31, 1954 cash balance, leaving an adequate amount 
as working capital to supplement current revenue to finance the programs on 
a pay as you go basis from June | through September 30, when the funds 
from the new licenses became available. 
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CAPITAL INVESTMENTS 


The table below gives the actual consideration paid for land purchased to 
date together with the estimated value of other items as of May 31, 1954; 











State Game Lands (1920-1954) .................. $4,345,627.93* 
Buildings on State Game Lands ................-. 128,250.004 
Game Propagation Farms (including land, buildings 
EE i sind vith s'Fvin'n SE 466-5 pire owe 4's « 511,371.54 
Conservation School] (including buildings and equip- 
NE AS sink hes + 6s kab 6 Wn ds htne eA 8s x's 6 RS ESs 32,336.40# 
Equipment (including automobiles, trucks, tractors, 
SS eee Ferrey eet ee eee eee ee er 194,638.864 
0 RR See. Seay rr $5,212,224.73 


*Consideration paid for lands (including title and survey costs). 
#Estimated value as of May 31, 1954. 


Conservation Education 
COOPERATIVE ENDEAVORS 


ONSERVATION education has become a basic theme today, not only 

for the state and federal agencies which promote it, but for many pri- 
vate organizations and even industrial groups. Much has been accomplished 
in this field during the past two years. 

Although active in conservation for years, the Boy Scouts of America 
selected as their theme for 1954 a “Conservation Good Turn,” which was 
acclaimed all over the nation. The Commission and its personnel at both 
state and local levels aided Scout officials in developing many programs 
beneficial to wildlife. Many of the projects will be progressive through the 
year. 

The Commission subsidized several worthy conservation projects among 
outside agencies, including the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
$4,000; Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, $2,000; Future Farmers of America, 
$2,000; and the Forensic League of the University of Pittsburgh, $250. 

The Commission contributed physical assistance and educational materials 
to the several summer sessions of the Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers at Pennsylvania State University. More than 500 teachers, geo 
graphically distributed throughout the state, have graduated from this work- 
shop in the nine years it has been in operation. 

Cooperation was also furnished the Junior Conservation Camp sponsored 
by the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, especially in safe gun 
handling, trapping and outdoor behavior. 

Contacts were maintained with the Agricultural Extension Service at 
Pennsylvania State University in an effort to encourage more wildlife habitat 
improvement projects on the farm. 

Liaison was maintained with the Pennsylvania Federation of Women's 
Clubs and the Garden Clubs. All affiliated clubs received packets of free 
literature for use in promoting educational programs locally. 

A broad survey of Pennsylvania’s schools, colleges and universities I- 
dicated that conservation education is being taught extensively. Results of 
the survey were turned over to the Department of Public Instruction for 
consideration. 
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PGC Photo 

The Commission’s permanent, museum-type exhibit at Hershey attracted thousands 
of visitors each summer. Skilfully designed displays emphasize important conservation 
education lessons. 


EXHIBITS 


The Commission’s two permanent, inanimate wildlife exhibits—Pymatun- 
ing Museum, Linesville, Crawford County and Hershey, Dauphin County— 
attracted more than a million persons each year during the biennium. The 
former, located on the famous Pymatuning Waterfowl Sanctuary, contains 
one of the finest collections of mounted waterfowl and shorebirds to be 
found anywhere. 

The Hershey exhibit, with its displays of good and bad conservation prac- 
tices, was further augmented by two new habitat groups, including a beaver 
family and an albino deer group. A display of waterfowl including several 
swans and geese; the Bald and Golden eagles; the ruffed grouse, Pennsyl- 
vania’s State game birds; Pennsylvania songbirds; a safe firearms display; and 
one portraying protection against snakes completes the exhibit. Live snakes 
are a part of the exhibit, including rattlesnakes, copperheads and_black- 
snakes. 

Major statewide exhibitions attended by the Commission included the 
State Farm Show, Harrisburg; The Philadelphia Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s 
Show, Philadelphia; the Allegheny Free Fair, Pittsburgh. These are all live 
displays in which the birds or animals exhibited are shown in relation to 
their economic and recreational values. 

A colorful exhibit of mounted game birds and animals, hawks, owls, song- 
birds and snakes were assembled into small 16” x 20” dioramas with painted 
backgrounds and indirect lighting. These novel displays were used widely 
as token exhibits for county fairs, sportsmen’s field days, and other events. 


GAME NEWS 

The Pennsylvania Game News, official monthly publication of the Com- 
mission, maintained the same standards of text and format which have 
gained it state and national acclaim. In April, 1954 a Silver Anniversary Issue 
was distributed to commemorate the magazine's 25th year of publication. 
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This issue contained certain educational text which is being reprinted for 
use in the schools. 

Special GAME News issues of direct value to the farmer and sportsmen 
included “The Predator Question,” published in September, 1952; and “Food 
and Cover For Farm Wildlife,” published in March, 1953. 

Six special articles, dealing with the Commission’s program of wildlife 
restoration under the terms of the federal Pittman-Robertson Act, were pub- 
lished in 1954. These features, including a detailed map showing locations of 
food and cover development areas, appeared in the February through 
August issues of the magazine. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Publications of the Commission, which are presently available, may be 
obtained at the following rates: 


Pennsylvania Gaber News «.............00s00, l year .... $1.00 

3 years ... 2.50 
mers CC Se Pymiatuming Bewion ...............0.c000% 1.00 
es sian garnet wed Xo ksh dn. vre's 0s 8 EO 50 
Ee ee ee ee eee .25 
OT PE Lee eh t ee ey fT Tee Eee 50 
re 36. UNL LS TINY. MOU PENT | ad PONN 29 
The Sportsman’s Guide to Wild Ducks ................... .25 
Sportsman’s Map of Pennsylvania ..................++45. 15 


The Commission published 10,000 sets of four new color charts including 
the owls, songbirds, game animals and furbearing animals. Reprints also 
were obtained of the original four-charts on the winter birds, summer birds, 
game birds and the hawks of Pennsylvania. The cost per each set of four is 
$1.50. 

MOTION PICTURES 

Several sound and color motion pictures were produced as follows: 

HOW TO SHOOT THE BOW-—\6mm sound on color—approximately 15 
minutes. Released October 16, 1952. Instructional film depicting the 
use of the target and hunting bows. 


Members of the Farrell Sportsmen’s Club, Mercer County, enjoy an evening of educa- 
tional films provided by the Game Commission. 
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Commission representatives attended many local fairs and exhibits, usually with token 
displays of Commission publications and other educational material. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO HUNT-—1l6mm sound on color—with black and 
white release prints, of approximately 7 minutes, for TV use. Released 
October 27, 1952. This is a documentary film on handling firearms used 
in small game hunting. It emphasizes the acts of vandalism to be 
avoided while hunting on private property. 

SHARP-TAIL GROUSE RELEASE—\6mm black and white spot news TV 
short. Released April 9, 1953. This portrays the stocking of sharp-tailed 
grouse in two selected counties, McKean and Elk, in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S DEER PROBLEM—\|6mm sound on black and white 
release print, approximately 71/4 minutes. Released December 8, 1953. 
This film portrays the life history and management of the deer. 

CONSERVATION AT WORK-—1l6mm sound on color film approximately 
25 minutes. Released December 27, 1953. A major documentary film 
highlighting the Commission’s wildlife management activities. Seventy- 
five per cent of the film is devoted to excellent wildlife pictures. 


Public Relations 


The Game Commission continued effective public relations methods used 
in the previous biennium. In general, Commission personnel contributed 
much to the program. 

Through attendance at meetings with sportsman and service clubs, the 
presentation of wildlife programs before school assemblies, and cooperation 
with youth groups, division education officers and game protectors brought 
the conservation message to many thousands of Pennsylvanians in the past 
two years. 

Meetings with outdoor writers, broadcasters and leading sportsmen by 
Commission personnel brought about a greater understanding of the state’s 
wildlife management problems. Many of them were supplied with literature 
and other educational aids to insure maximum cooperation. 

The weekly Newsletter which is sent to the press, radio and other news 
mediums, continued to keep the public well informed on wildlife matters. 
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The Commission’s Field staff set a fine record during the biennium jp 
working with schools, newspapers, radio and TV stations, and other interested . 
individuals and organizations. Some of the special contacts included meetings 
with the following: 
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The Ross Leffler School of Conservation 


May 25, 1952, marked the beginning of a new avocation for seventeen 
young Pennsylvanians, most of whom were destined ten months later to 
become qualified Game Protectors. 

Carefully selected as a result of highly competitive examinations and 
qualifying requirements from among Deputy Game Protectors and Food and 
Cover Corpsmen commissioned or employed prior to January 1, 1952, 
twelve of the trainees completed the intensive course of classroom and field 
instruction at the Ross Leffler School of Conservation on March 28, 1953, 
and with equal vigor and determination, have completed the year long 
probationary employment. They are now successfully filling the gaps in 
the Commission’s field service as regular employees. 





Carefully selected and trained, this Seventh Student Officer class was graduated from 


the Ross Leffler School of Conservation at graduation ceremonies in Harrisburg on March 
28, 1953. 
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PGC Photo by Cady 
An intensive live-trapping and tagging study has been conducted by the Commission's 
Research Division in recent years to discover the causes of mortality among juvenile 
cottontail rabbits during the summer months. Here Research Project Leader Glenn 
Bowers removes a rabbit from a trap for weighing, ear tagging, and subsequent release. 


Wildlife Research Division 


eae wildlife management is based upon facts discovered through 
study and experimentation. The Wildlife Research Division is the 
experimental and fact-finding group of the Game Commission. Its first 
function is to furnish information which, when properly utilized, will pro- 
vide better hunting for the sportsmen of Pennsylvania and better protection 
for all desirable wildlife. And its second obligation is to see that this 
management of the state’s wildlife is carried out as efficiently and economically 
as possible. 

Within the past two years many research studies have been undertaken 
and several have been completed. Some have been financed with Pittman- 
Robertson funds, wherein the Federal Government paid seventy-five per cent 
of the cost; others have been financed entirely with Game Commission funds; 
and still others have been contributed by the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit at State College. 

Biological investigations for the biennium include the following: 

1. Cottontail Rabbit—In an effort to evaluate the present rabbit trapping 
and transfer program, over 11,000 of the cottontails live-trapped in cities, 
parks, propagation areas, and other closed areas were ear-tagged. This was 
done to determine the distance travelled, the length of life, and the number 
taken by hunters during the following hunting seasons. 

In addition, an intensive live-trapping and tagging study was undertaken 
to discover the causes of mortality among juvenile cottontails in summer. 
Diseased and parasitized animals were examined in a laboratory. 
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2. White-tailed Deer—Pennsylvania’s deer herd poses an unusual problem 
in wildlife management. Game managers are normally faced with the prob. 
lems of increasing the numbers of a game species, but, in the case of the 
deer, their principal problem has been to decrease the herd to a poin 
commensurate with its natural food supply. The present project is designed 
to provide factual information to be used for the scientific management of 
this important game animal. It is necessary to know the distribution and 
relative abundance of deer in different parts of the state so that they cap 
be harvested in respect to their numbers. It is essential to know the effec 
of poor food conditions upon the body weight, antler size, reproduction, 
and health of the deer. Also, it is imperative to evaluate the damage by deer 
to farm crops and forest growth. These and many more economic and biologic 
facts concerning deer in Pennsylvania are being collected for guidance in 
managing the herd. 

3. Wild Turkey—The intent of this study is to reappraise the range and 
show the distribution of wild turkeys on maps; to determine why wild 
turkeys have declined on the long-established range of south central Penp. 
sylvania; to determine the value of farm-reared birds in management; and 
to investigate the practicality of using artificial insemination as a mean; 
of producing better quality birds at the Wild Turkey Farm at reducad 
cost. The recent expansion of the wild turkey range to almost all parts of 
the state has placed even greater emphasis upon the importance of this bird 
for recreation. Continuing research studies are necessary for sound manage. 
ment. 

4. Woodcock—The life of woodcock coverts appears to average about 
fifteen years. After this time, the alder, aspen, or sumac usually shade out 
the ground cover and make the area undesirable for these birds. The principal 
function of this study is to determine the procedures necessary to restore 
these “worn out” coverts to productivity. Also, constant checks will be made 
of population changes, causes of mortality, seasonal movements, and other 
factors of importance to proper management. 

5. Evaluation of Wildlife Food Production Program—A survey of all 
plantings, cuttings, thinnings, and other food production efforts by Game 
Commission personnel is being made. This study is intended to sort out the 
effective practices so that they can be stressed, and the ineffective ones dis 
carded. Also, it is intended to eliminate various inefficient practices and tech- 
niques involved in producing food for wildlife. 

6. Management of Rights-of-Way for Wildlife—The several hundred miles 
of power line and pipe line rights-of-way cut through the forests of Pennsyl- 
vania, if managed properly, can produce thousands of acres of top-quality 
food and cover for wildlife. This study is designed to determine the best 
plants, either native or cultivated, for this purpose. 

7. Experimental Management of the Conemaugh Reservoir Area—This 
6800 acre tract in Indiana and Westmoreland counties is being used to study 
land management techniques for wildlife, the effects of hunting pressure on 
the various game species, and the population dynamics of the resident wild- 
life. Many of the current management practices of the Commission will be 
tested for their effectiveness in game production on this area. 

8. Other miscellaneous studies includes: (a) the need for brightly colored 
hunting clothing is indicated by the hunting casualty record each year. 
Sitting woodchuck hunters are shot through the head because their hatless 
head'resembles the body of a woodchuck. Small game and big game hunters 
are shot in mistake for game or because they are not readily visible. Ex 
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PGC Photo by Cady 


The main objective of the Commission’s current woodcock research study is to produce 
better hunting. Knowledge of the bird’s habitat requirements, life history and movements 
is necessary for that result. 


periments are being conducted to determine the colors which contrast best 
with natural backgrounds, and colored movies and slides are being pre- 
pared to demonstrate the value of this brightly colored garb in hunting 
safety. (b) An examination of several hundred wings and tails from grouse 
shot by hunters to learn the age and sex of the fall population. This provides 
direct evidence concerning the success of the past hatching and rearing season, 
and indirectly the status of the grouse cycle. (c) Numerous examinations are 
being made of diseased animals, especially foxes, deer, grouse, cottontails, 
raccoons, and wild turkeys. (d) Constant efforts are being made to improve 
the efficiency or effectiveness of the wildlife management program in the 
state. Methods and techniques are being developed continually to provide 
better hunting and better protection to wildlife at less cost. 


COOPERATIVE STUDIES 


The Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at The Pennsylvania State 
University conducts studies in cooperation with the Wildlife Research Divi- 
sion. Those currently in force are: (1) A study of the Parisitological, Path- 
ological, and Biochemical Factors Affecting the Grouse Cycle; (2) An Analysis 
of the Factors Responsible for Antler Growth in Deer; (3) A study of 
Fertilizer Treatments on Beech and Various Oaks to Determine Any In- 
crease in Mast Production; (4) A Study of the Flowering and Post-Flowering 
Periods of the Oaks, Hickories and Walnuts with Reference to the Fore- 
casting of Mast Production; (5) A Study of Ruffed Grouse in the Barrens, 
Centre County; (6) Cottontail Population and Mortality Study; (7) The 
Biology and Ecology of the Gray Squirrel in Pennsylvania; (8) An Ecological 
Survey of the Ring-necked Pheasant in Pennsylvania; (9) Waterfowl In- 
vestigations on Conneaut Marsh; (10) Utilization of Mast by Various Rodents; 
(11) Effects of Forest Cuttings with Respect to Tree Growth, Mast Produc- 
tion and Wildlife Usage Correlated with Edge Effect. 
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Land Utilization Division 


GAME MANAGEMENT AREAS ACQUIRED 


The acquisition of Game Lands for wildlife conservation and _ public 
recreation has been the Commonwealth’s greatest insurance policy against 
game scarcity and human monopoly. 

The aggregate acres of State Game Lands acquired since the program 
started in 1920 has reached a total of 905,743, comprising 198 units, dis 
tributed through 63 of the Commonwealth’s 67 counties. An additional 734 
acres were under contract for purchase at the end of the biennium. 

The consideration paid for the 905,743 acres amounted to $3,446,709.60, 
a general average of $3.70 per acre. This does not include expenditures for 
securing options, land examination, title abstracting and conveyancing, 
boundary line surveys, mapping and incidentals. 

During the two-year period under consideration a total of 6,685.1 acres 
was acquired by purchase or transfer at an outlay of $85,762.90. 

Probably the most important and by far the largest acquisition made was 
3,781 acres in Monroe County, on which a new Game Lands, No. 221, has 
been established. The area is in the Poconos, close to heavy centers of popula 
tion, and constitutes a desirable addition to the state-wide system of public 
hunting and fishing grounds. 


FIXED CHARGES IN LIEU OF TAX 


Commonwealth owned lands are exempt from taxation but the Com 
mission pays annually a fixed charge of 714 cents for each acre of Game 
Lands and Game Farms it acquires. Two and one-half cents each are paid 
to the county treasurer, the township school directors and the township 
road supervisors for every acre acquired in the respective counties and towm 
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ships. Fixed charges are paid during calendar years and 64 counties received 
$67,045.40 and $67,175.11 respectively during 1952 and 1953. A grand total 
of $912,050.78 has been paid on Game Lands and Game Farms since lands 
were first purchased by the Commission. 


AUXILIARY GAME REFUGE PROJECTS (General Classification) 


The number of Auxiliary Projects decreased from 27 to 19, with a net 
loss of 2,620 acres. The 19 projects contain a total of 19,658 acres, of which 
4,540 acres are maintained as refuges and 15,118 acres are open to hunting. 


GAME PROPAGATION AREAS 


Game Propagation Areas decreased from 283 to 258 in number and from 
54,456.49 acres to 50,962.79 acres, including 254 rabbit farms, initially 
authorized by the Commission on October 6, 1949, containing 29,240.07 acres. 


SPECIAL PRESERVES 


Ten dog training projects, having a total area of 6,378.3 acres, have been 
in operation, although project No. 11 in York County will soon be dis- 
continued. 

Two Archery Preserves established in 1937, the maximum permitted by 
law, were maintained during the biennium on 1685 acres. 


SPECIAL WILDLIFE PROJECTS 


New projects were established and others were discontinued. The records 
indicate that 96 projects, totaling 30,661.5 acres, were operative at the end 
of the biennium. 


SUMMATION OF ACREAGE IN LAND MANAGEMENT PROJECTS 


Lands either owned or under nominal control of the Commission and 
used for game management projects of various types, including Game Farms 
and primary refuges located within State Forests and other public lands, 
aggregated 2,055,660.24 acres, a decrease of 2,552.2 acres. 


State Game Lands, open to public hunting, have attracted an ever increasing number 
of hunters during game seasons. Bear hunters parked these cars near the gate of State 
Game Lands Number 14 for the 1952 opening day. 

PGC Photo by Batcheler 
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EASEMENTS GRANTED 
Eighty-eight easements, mostly for rights-of-way for oil, gas, electric anq 
telephone lines, comprising 365 acres across Game Lands and Game Farm, 
were granted. The Commission received $15,860.95 for forest growth cut on 
these areas. Rentals paid for all existing rights-of-way totaled $16,203.45, 


COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME PROGRAM 


This successful Program covered 1,040,144 acres at the end of the bien. 
nium. It included 167 projects consisting of 10,283 farms. Since funds limit 
this program to approximately 1,000,000 acres, nearly all of which was leased 
at the end of the previous biennium, little expansion was made during the 
past two years. Cancellations were made in some instances and agreements 
were executed with new owners in other cases. 


Meetings 

Project personnel participated in 309 meetings with sportsmen, farm groups 
and Soil Conservation Districts attended by 15,767 persons. They also at. 
tended 235 in-service training meetings. 


Farmer Contacts 
During the two year period, the following contacts were made: 


my apeerect Game PYOUGCtors ... «2.26.2 sceesees 17,833 
By Food and Cover Corps ..................4.. 34,745 


Refuges 
The following refuges were established, maintained or removed: 


a. Established—83, containing 1,027 acres 
b. Maintained—1,545, containing 14,291 acres 
c. Removed—122, containing 1,284 acres 


Safety Zones 
A total of 27,921 safety zones were established or dismantled. 


Posting of Safety Zone signs on Cooperative Farm-Game Projects has always been a 
major factor in keeping farms open to public hunting. Every effort is being made to 
educate hunters on the necessity of observing this important provision of the law. 
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Wildlife Management and Soil Conservation Practices 

Despite the fact that the program was not expanded to any major extent, 
much was accomplished on the farms to improve conditions for wildlife. For 
example, field personnel assisted project cooperators in establishing the 
following: 

1. Contour Strips—6,393 acres surveyed. 

2. Seedlings—Distributed to farms and planted by cooperators: 


NN oe a Da as eae ail 1,702,221 
ES ae eee ae 856,300 
C Cepia NOS ous oo se cde catereeny Osean < 152,406 

i a SO eee eae 2,710,927 

§, Seedlings—Planted by Commission personnel: 

RS §.05 Shwe oo caw eon ats CORN as caus 72,985 
Oe MR te i i We als BeOS oc wees 410,100 
Cee SNe si. eae OE 33,764 

RS in Sac do o's a ee ee Fae 516,849 
Grand Total—All Seedlings .................. 3,227,776 


4. Food strips—The following game food strips and nesting cover were 
purchased from cooperators: 
1,416 strips containing 317 acres 
Planted by Commission personnel: 
124 strips containing 96 acres 
5. Wildlife borders—Personnel increased game food and cover along wood- 
lot edges by establishing the following wildlife borders: 


et Ce eee 331,759 Lin. Ft. 25 Ft. Wide 
Planted to shrubs ..... AON Mosc ee 
Seeded to lespedeza .... Th eee 


6. Farm Ponds—Technical assistance and advice was furnished on the fol- 
lowing farm pond sites: 


TN SC a nc co acce ee tees Mea pT eM res 130 
ie cummernenad? «or Syst) ah oohy 8 Boe hee ae oe 11] 
RANE a goss ois 6s whe Theis 6 00 RE heen 92 


7. Field Drainage—Drainage of suitable areas on poorly drained soils pro- 
vides additional wildlife nesting sites. Advice and technical guidance was fur- 
nished in the construction of 190,219 linear feet of drainage which improved 
1,353 acres. 

8. Pasture Improvement—Cooperators improved 2,415 acres of pasture on 
the advice of Commission employes. 

9. Diversion Ditches Surveyed—126,623 linear feet which will improve 
2,373 acres. 

10. Woodland Management—Furnished management advice on 2,791 acres. 

11. Material distributed to cooperators— 

Crow Repellent—4,041 pints. This aided materially in preventing crow, 
blackbird and pheasant damage to corn. 

Rye grass seed—68,602 pounds. This seed was furnished to cooperators 
engaged in contour strip farming and was to be seeded at the last cul- 
tivation of corn to provide food and cover for wildlife. 

12. Other Practices—Eight acres of crabapple trees were released by felling 
competitive tree growth. Forty (40) fruit trees were pruned. Thirty-seven 
(37) acres of food strips (clovers) were mowed, limed and fertilized. In addi- 
tion 2,650 linear feet of multiflora rose hedge was fertilized, 
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PGC Photo by Cady 
More than 112,000 cottontail rabbits, live-trapped in urban areas where they cause 
considerable damage and cannot be hunted, have been released on land open to public 
hunting in the past two years. 


Game Stocked 
The following wildlife was released on project areas: 

Rabbits—22,412—pheasants 128,026—quail 6,255—wild turkeys 119- 
squirrels 88—ducks 289—Total, 157,189. 

Game Killed 
Rabbits 363,082—pheasants 152,780—quail 607—squirrels 135,753— 
woodchucks 52,942—grouse 11,356—woodcock 1,407—wild turkeys 50— 
waterfowl 6,901—doves 713—Total, 748,579. 





Predators Removed 
Red foxes 4,710—weasels 2,206—raccoons 7,023—grey foxes 4,862— 
opossums 12,123—hawks 2,289—owls 540—others (stray cats, crows, 
etc.) 10,063—Total, 43,816. 


Number of Hunters Using Projects and Man Days Hunted 


OEE SEP | CC TOT TO Ce 418,890 
Rr Ceti as |. oo ia ees ales ew see's 787,191 


Hunting Accidents 
A total of thirty-eight (38) accidents occurred on project areas—three (3) 
fatal and thirty-five (35) non-fatal. 


ENGINEERING UNIT 
Field Work , 

Boundary surveys were completed on 6 tracts under contract for purchase, 
totaling 5762.8 acres, increasing the total length of State Game Lands boun- 
daries to approximately 4127 miles. 

Fourteen miles of boundaries were resurveyed to settle adverse claims. 
Five hundred and twenty miles of boundary lines were retraced and 
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marked. Property corners were rebuilt and replaced where lost or destroyed. 

Forty-six miles of roads were surveyed for locating and mapping food plots. 

One Primary Refuge on State Forest Land was surveyed for a boundary 
revision. 

Sixty-four marsh pond sites were examined, of which thirty-one, totaling 
981 acres, were surveyed and mapped. Nine sites. have been approved, seven of 
which are under construction. One pond was nearly completed at the end 
of the biennium. 


Office Work 


Twelve additions to the Game Lands were plotted, traced, areas calculated 
and deed descriptions prepared. Warrant data was abstracted and plotted 
and survey information prepared for the abstractors and surveyors. 

Fourteen tracings of Game Lands which had become damaged or obsolete 
were revised and retraced. 

Twenty-six county maps were drafted for the GAME News and thirty-three 
small scale maps of the Game Lands were prepared for public use. 


Plans and estimates were prepared for twenty-one marsh pond dams, the 
Conneaut Marsh dam and the Lower Woods Pond dam. 


One hundred and eighty farms were mapped and printed for the Farm 
Game Program. Numerous changes in ownerships on the various projects 
required twenty new tracings. 

Drawings were also prepared for two buildings, five Propagation Areas, 
fifteen Rabbit Farms and numerous right-of-way agreements, graphs, signs, 
posters, charts, etc. for other units of the Commission. Aerial photographs 
of the Game Lands were enlarged and prepared to indicate food and cover 
improvements. About 10,000 square yards of maps and drawings were re- 
produced on our printing machine to furnish maps and plans to the field 
officers and others. 


Federal Aid Projects 
Food and Cover Development Project—Planning Segment 

During the first year of the biennium the Federal Aid Food And Cover 
Development Project prepared detailed plans, including both written speci- 
fications and maps, for the development and management of 16 Game 
Lands. 

During the following year the plans were simplified to expedite the pro- 
gram and enlarged aerial photographs were used for the base maps on which 
the essential food and cover features are shown without the written specifica- 
tions. At the end of the biennium plans for an additional 23 Game Lands 
had been completed, or a total of 39. 


FOOD AND COVER PROGRAM 


Annual maintenance on all owned and leased lands, with the exception of 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects, included over 4,000 miles of boundary 
line; 1,013 miles of equipment roads; 622 miles of fire trails; and refuges and 
special areas totaling over 138,300 acres. Proper upkeep is essential if respect 
of the public is to be expected. 

Twenty (20) miles of equipment roads were built to provide access to food 
strips, and three (3) miles of fire trails constructed to increase protection in 
forested areas. In addition, four (4) storage sheds and eight (8) corn cribs 
were constructed to store farming equipment and various harvested grains. 
Commission owned buildings and equipment were kept in repair. 
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Management of Food Strips and Open Field Areas 


During the biennium 780 acres of forest area or reverting fields were 
cleared; 5,400 acres were planted to grains and 3,525 acres were seeded to 
clovers and other cover crops to improve habitat for wildlife. Over 33,600 
bushels of surplus grain were harvested from large food strips and fields 
and fed to wildlife at other locations. 

Grazing and nesting sites on old field areas were improved by mowi 
6,070 acres, fertilizing 1,340 and liming 2,550 acres, thus greatly benefiting 
these game management areas. 

Sharecrop farming on State Game Lands continued. More than $3,756 
acres were planted to grains and cover crops by adjoining farmers, the Com. 
mission’s share amounting to 17,250 bushels of harvested crops and 150 acres 
of standing grains. Soil conservation practices and proper crop rotation were 
followed when farming these lands, thus improving the crops and conservi 
soil and water. Through application of these practices, many lands became 
local demonstration areas. 

Purchase of food strips on private lands provided supplemental food on 
farms open to public hunting. Under the program, 985 strips of standing 
grains and grasses, totaling over 350 acres were reserved for wildlife, improy- 
ing areas previously stocked by the Commission. 


Timber Sales and Forest Cuttings 


The sale of forest products improved food and cover for wildlife on over 
5,500 acres of State Game Lands. These sales provided a cash return of 
$83,736.05. Products removed included 3,621,000 board feet of sawtimber; 
2,590 tons of mine timbers; 10,500 cords of paper and chemical wood; 
176,200 posts and props and 15 cords of firewood. 

During the period, office and field personnel cooperated with the United 
States Forest Service in conducting a Timber Resource Review on State 
Game Lands where timber had been harvested during the past few years. 
Thus was a study of fifty-four sample plots in the four timber types, to 
determine the sprout growth and reproduction that follows various cuttings 
and how future timber resources. will be affected by the age, diameters and 
number of trees on each acre cut by the timbermen. Reproduction rating and 
method of cutting timber from Game Lands were classed as good under the 
procedures outlined by the Timber Resource Review. Field data sheets and 
records were submitted to the designated United States Forest Service Repre- 
sentative in May, 1954. 

In addition to the areas of Game Lands improved for wildlife by selling 
timber, over 3,100 acres were developed for forest game species through other 
types of cutting. Treatment included releasing food producing trees, shrubs 
and vines by felling overshadowing tree growth; thinning timber stands; 
felling all trees on small blocks to provide low, dense game cover; pushing 
over inferior tree growth with bulldozers; and releasing scattered apple 
trees. Over 21,000 apple trees were pruned. Game on approximately 12,500 
surrounding acres benefited from these operations. 

Wildlife derives a decided benefit from woodland border cuttings, which 
involve the felling of large trees on a narrow strip along woodland and 
field edges. During the biennium, removai of trees for an average width of 
39 feet along 1,134,400 linear feet of woodland border provided additional 
food and cover for wildlife by stimulating growth and fruiting of native 
plants. At the same time removal of these shade trees increased crop pro 
duction on adjacent fields. 
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PGC Photo 
Almost two million seedlings were distributed from various Commission nurseries for 
wildlife food and cover plantings during the past two years. Here officers of the North- 
west Division receive such a shipment and prepare to quickly get them “in the ground.” 


Seedlings and Transplants 
More than 1,721,000 tree, shrub and vine seedlings were planted to im- 
prove food and cover for wildlife on over 1,700 acres of Game Lands and 
leased areas. 


Nursery Management—State Game Lands 


At the height of production, thirteen (13) small seedling nurseries, totaling 
ll acres were in operation on State Game Lands. Over 1,726,000 seedlings 
were distributed from these areas to supplement seedlings purchased for 
planting on Cooperative Farm Game Projects. Approximately 615,000 seed- 
lings remain in nursery beds for distribution in 1955, at which time these 
small nurseries are to be discontinued in favor of one large nursery at 
Howard. 

Howard Nursery 

This seedling nursery, purchased and formerly operated by the United 
States Soil Conservation Service and later managed by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters, was leased by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, from the United States Government, effective January 1, 1954. A 
Superintendent has been appointed to plan operations, grow and distribute 
seedling stock required in future Commission programs. 

During the last quarter of the biennium 944,000 surplus seedlings, remain- 
ing in the nursery, were given to interested conservation organizations for 
wildlife plantings on private lands. An additional 510,000 seedlings were 
distributed to Commission employes for use on approved projects. The re- 
maining stock, which totals 753,500 seedlings, will be shipped in 1955. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 pounds of tree and shrub seed has been planted to pro- 
duce seedlings for future use. 


Waterfowl Management 


Sixteen small ponds or potholes were constructed. Ten, totaling one acre, 
are located on Game Lands, and six totaling 6.3 acres were constructed on 
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the Allegheny Forest. These provide additional feeding and resting areas fo 
wild ducks and geese. 

Waterfowl habitat was improved by planting 2,600 pounds of wild dug 
millet and approximately 30 bushels of duck meat plants. These planti 
increased the available food and cover on over 200 acres of marsh and water 
areas. 

SMALL IMPOUNDMENT PROGRAM 

As a supplement to improvement of existing marsh areas, the Commission 
approved a Small Impoundment Program, which provides for the construe 
tion of dams near the headwaters of streams located on State Game Land 
and other public lands. In order to obtain the most effective utilization of 
these small lakes, the program at present is confined to the Northwestem 
portion of the State. This groups the water areas and utilizes Game Lan&k 
that are best adapted to waterfowl development. Later the work will be ey 
tended to other desirable sites. 

During the biennium thirty-one sites which will provide over 330 acre 
of water area, were surveyed. Plans were prepared for twenty-three of the 
impoundments. One dam, which will flood 8.5 acres, was completed on 
Game Lands No. 28 in Elk County. Construction was started on three addi 
tional impoundments. As the dams are being constructed food and cover 
corps employes clear plots along the future shoreline to improve aquatic 
growth and provide open areas on which small food strips will be planted, 
Islands are constructed to provide nesting and resting sites for wild waterfowl. 


Game Management License—Conemaugh Reservoir 


A Game Management License was executed on December 4, 1953 between 
the United States Government and the Commission, granting the latter the 
right to manage wildlife on specified portions of the Conemaugh Flood 
Control Reservior area in Indiana and Westmoreland Counties. 

A general plan for management and research was prepared by employes of 
the Commission’s Research Division. This program provides for development 
of food and cover and detailed studies of many wildlife problems. In addi- 
tion to management for upland game, the plan includes impoundments to 
increase feeding and resting areas for wild waterfowl and management to 
improve these sites. 


Numerous small impoundments are being constructed in an effort to improve water. 


fowl habitat in Pennsylvania 
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PGC Photo by Don Miller 
This mechanical tree planter, similar to ones used by the Commission, was purchased 
by the Berks County Chapter, Izaak Walton League of America. In an effort to encourage 
wildlife plantings on privately owned land, the League has made the planter available 
at a nominal fee. It is especially useful in planting evergreens and multiflora rose. 


Wildlife Development—Allegheny National Forest 


Under a cooperative agreement with the United States Forest Service, 
approved February 1, 1950, the Commission manages wildlife on the Alle- 
gheny National Forest. 

During the biennium two crews, one operating in Forest County, and the 
other in Elk and McKean Counties, cleared 38 acres for food strips; planted 
63 strips totaling 96 acres to grains; seeded 79 strips totaling 133 acres to 
clovers and grasses; improved nesting cover and clover growth by mowing, 
liming and fertilizing approximately 250 acres of field areas; planted 1,500 
evergreen tree seedlings and 300 shrub seedlings; constructed and maintained 
one mile of equipment roads to gain access to food strips. 

In addition to the above, game food and cover around plantations, along 
equipment roads and woodland edges were improved by felling large trees 
for an average width of 45 feet along over 84,400 linear feet of these wood- 
land borders. Existing native shrubs, released by this operation will produce 
an abundance of fruit. Thousands of other shrubs and apple trees were 
released when competitive tree growth was felled on over 330 acres. Two- 
hundred and twenty (220) fruit trees were pruned. As noted under waterfowl 
management, six small impoundments totaling 6.3 acres were created on the 
Allegheny National Forest. 

This wildlife development work deserves and receives much enthusiastic 
praise from local and visiting sportsmen. Plans are now being made to extend 
various phases of the plogram to that portion of the Allegheny National 
Forest located in Warren County. 

Federal Aid Projects 

The Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act provides that the United 

States Government will finance seventy-five percent of approved wildlife 
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PGC Photo by Pari 

Game Protector Dave Titus, of Warren, shows interested sportsmen some of the food 

and cover development work on State Game Lands No. 29. Much of this important 

program has been accomplished under the terms of the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
tion Act. 


management projects. Since a large percent of such activities are located on 
State Game Lands, reports of various projects are presented as follows: 

“Forest Wildlife Development’”—This project which became effective Octo 
ber 1, 1947, provided for the improvement of wildlife habitat through selec- 
tive forest cuttings and thinnings on Game Lands No. 25, Elk County. Activi- 
ties were discontinued on June 30, 1953. 

A completion report was prepared and submitted to the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Personnel employed to selectively cut and market 
timber under provisions included in the project, treated 810 acres -during 
the period. Improved food and cover for wildlife now supports increased 
numbers of deer, ruffed grouse, wild turkey and other forest game species. 
With this forest development has come a very noticeable increase in hunters 
and resulting game harvest. 

“Impoundment—Lower Woods Pond”—This project was approved to re- 
build the old dam breast at Lower Woods Pond on Game Lands No. 159, 
Wayne County. 

Although preliminary surveys were completed and construction started on 
the dam, work was discontinuel September 9, 1953. 

The project was officially cancelled by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, March 31, 1954. 

“Conneaut Marsh Impoundment’—On May I1, 1954, the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service approved a project to construct an impoundment on 
Conneaut Marsh, Game Lands No. 213, Crawford County. The raising and 
resurfacing of two thousand feet of State highway and the construction of a 
mechanical spillway will control water levels and flood 550 acres of the 
marsh, greatly improving the area for wild waterfowl. 

Governor John S. Fine has agreed to officiate at the ground breaking cere- 
monies, scheduled for June 25, 1954. Although financed by the Commission, 
the Pennsylvania Department of Highways will cooperate by elevating the 
highway during the summer of 1954. Contracts will be awarded to a private 
engineering company for construction of the mechanical spillway. 
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“Food and Cover and Farm Game Development’—The preparation of food 
and cover management plans; execution of all food and cover development 
work; and the leasing, mapping, establishing and developing of Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Projects are partially financed by this project. A Coordina- 
tor is employed to service purchases, payrolls and reports and standardize 

ractices in the field. 

Accomplishments under the Farm-Game Cooperative Section, the growing 
of tree, shrub and vine seedlings on Game Lands and in the Howard Nursery, 
and the Food and Cover Development work which has been summarized in 
preceding pages, are credited to this Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Project. 

Winter Feeding and Miscellaneous 

Severe winter weather is often a factor responsible for reduction in forest 
and farm game populations. To offset this, it is necessary to place large 
amounts of harvested grain in sheltered areas during winter months. Over 
72,000 bushels of corn and other grains were distributed by Game Commis- 
sion employes. An additional 29,000 bushels were given to conservation or- 
ganizations, boy scouts, 4-H clubs, etc., for use in local game feeding projects. 
Commission employes purchased and distributed over 114,400 pounds of salt 
to locations where deer will utilize it as a necessary supplement to their diet. 

Miscellaneous activities included repair and erection of duck nesting boxes, 
cultivation of over seven miles of multiflora rose hedge, transplanting two 
bushel of watercress to spring runs; fertilizing and pruning chestnut orchards, 
hedgerows, and miscellaneous shrubs and the collection of asiatic chestnuts 
and seed of native shrubs for planting in Commission nurseries. 

Field personnel helped suppress 33 forest fires which burned 3,200 acres 
of State Game Lands and 1,700 acres on nearby private lands. District Game 
Protectors helped employes of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
locate trees affected by the Oak Wilt. Cooperation was extended to other 
State and Federal Agencies. 


Winter feeding, although sometimes necessary, is a big and costly job. Over 72,000 
bushels of corn and other grains was distributed by Commission employees while an 
additional 29,000 bushels was given to interested organizations and individuals during 
the past two years. 
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Wildlife Peotietion Divison 


RECORD OF LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement of the Game Laws during the past two years was vigoro 
pursued. We continued to secure a high rate of convictions as compared with 
acquittals on cases appealed to the Courts of Quarter Sessions, indicating the 
soundness of the prosecutions and the thorough manner in which the cage 
are investigated and prepared. 


TEN-YEAR SUMMARY 


Number of Penalties 
Fiscal Year Prosecution Collected 
le golds elena 1,831 $ 51,687.65 
NE os ns hn ews th 2,168 63,188.00 
ee oe ola wai 4,030 136,697.75 
ER ARRRRRES GS SEE“ 4,251 130,055.75 
EE 5. 5 aCNb > aes kan 4,825 148,925.80 
I « disinth och mtos bmeald 6,107 200,888.35 
i ie taal 4,249 136,844.21 
6 i i ol a a al ai 4,628 146,497.25 
a tl 5,041 161,735.01 
i alae eu 5 nine 5,109 160,911.75 


HUNTING LICENSE REVOCATIONS 
Continuing a Commission policy of long standing, hunting and trapping 
privileges were suspended in addition to the cash penalty imposed in con 
victed cases of a major character. Such revocations are based upon considera- 
tion of the severity of the offense, and may extend from one to ten years. 
Hunter’s Licenses revoked in 1952-1953 (Convictions) .... 991 
Hunter’s Licenses revoked in 1953-1954 (Convictions) .... 992 


REFEREES’ HEARINGS 


Hunters or trappers who wound themselves or another by gunfire or bow 
and arrow through carelessness or negligence, or who commit acts of vandal: 
ism or assault upon a landowner, are also likely to lose their licenses. Such 
revocations are effected through a releree’s hearing held in accordance with 
the Game Code. The numbers were as follows: 


1952-1953—Number of Hearings ..................05. 69 
Hunting rights denied by hearings ........... 48 
ee a eee eee 21 

1953-1954—Number of Hearings ...............0..0000. 102 
Hunting rights denied by hearings .......... 69 
EE POET EET eee 33 


LICENSE REVOCATIONS BY COURT OF QUARTER SESSIONS 
Some hunters had their licenses revoked by the various Courts of Quarter 
Sessions for shooting at, wounding or killing a human being in mistake for 
game: 


No. of 
Year Revocations 
I Ake Ss I oS Snel Mia's woe ae ea 25 


EE ANE Thad nl o'e's SA MGO AA Sle eho orks Mig ee 27 
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PGC Photo by Don Miller 

Mrs. Lydia J. Ruddle, Stenographer in the Commission’s Southeast Division headquarters, 

prepares to mail over 600 envelopes containing report forms and renewal applications 
to Special Permittees on May 1, 1954. 


SPECIAL PERMITS 


The Game Law provides that the Game Commission may issue Special 
Permits to qualified persons to conduct certain operations relative to wild 
birds and wild animals. The number and kind of such special permits issued 
during the past two fiscal years are set forth below: 


ISSUED DURING FISCAL YEARS 
June 1 to May 31 of year following 


Kind of Permit 19 52-1953 Fee 1953-1954 Fee 
RE kicvncccccecencccsecas 30 (5 gratis)* $150.00 22 (7 gratis)* $110.00 
TIMERS... eee ccccccees 206 2060.00 209 2090.00 
SIE: 5 cc cisccccccctses 2 50.00 3 75.00 
errs 2 (2 gratis)* 10.00 2 20.00 
EY od e455 0 hcd'e's 4 se 0.5% 89 445.00 124 620.00 
Ct: ccs css coe sos Sm 1100.00 19 950.00 
Fur Dealers—Resident ... ... .. 307 3070.00 281 2810.00 
Fur Dealers—Employes .......... 20 100.00 = 15 75.00 
Fur Dealers—Non-Resident ...... 10 1000.00 9 900.00 
rere 367 1835.00 334 1670.00 
Game Propagation ............. 318 1590.00 382 1910.00 
Regulated Shooting Grounds ... 60 3060.00 73 3550.00 
Le Ee 3 30.00 3 60.00 
Roadside Menagerie ............ 40 200.00 41 205.00 
| a ee ey 124 $100.00 120 3000.00 
To Mount & Possess Protected 
ES Wisse cccscvegueetes 234 (26 gratis)* 242.00 228 (22 grat.)* 233.00 
RES ERS is Sea 1834 (33 grat.)* $18,042.00 1865 (29 grat.)* $18,278.00 


* Permits issued gratis were for educational or governmental purposes. 
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DEER KILLED TO PROTECT PROPERTY 


In most sections of the State the deer population is so large that man 
persons find it necessary to exercise their prerogative under the law and ki} 
the animals which materially damage cultivated crops, commercial nurserig 
and fruit orchards. 








Year No. Reported Killed 
Ses 1,642 deer reported killed in 47 counties 
RR ee 1,848 deer reported killed in 51 counties 


BEAR DAMAGE 


The Game Law provides a fund not to exceed $5000.00 annually to pay 
damage caused by bears to livestock, poultry and bees upon lands open 
to public hunting. When natural food conditions are poor, bears traye| 
considerable distances in search of food. These are the years that damage 
is the heaviest. A ten-year biennial record of claims investigated and satis 
fied follows: 


BEAR DAMAGE TEN-YEAR PERIOD 





Domes- 
Pigs Calves tic 

Total & & Rab- Chick- Amt. 

Claims Bees Sheep Hogs Cattle Goats bits Ponies ens Paid 
1944-1945 geet 
1946-1947 + tae F 
1947-1948 203 334 188 10 l rr, 1  .. 7,065.99 
1948-1949 : i ‘ 
910150 104 rie 3] 1] ] 2 = Sa $4 3,139.47 
1950-1951 be . ia ‘ 
1952-1953 - ; * , . . 

"aE wa see 731 1166 52] 4] 9 4 4 l 50 $25,073.69 


Game Protector George Miller, Marienville, Forest County, demonstrates to a group 
of high school students some of the secrets of fox trapping in an effort to promote 
predator control. 
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1952-1954 
ee 
TAXIDERMY EXAMINATIONS 


Since 1937 the Game Commission has greatly improved the quality of taxi- 
dermy work by requiring new applicants for permits to appear before a Taxi- 
dermy Examining Board and successfully pass the examination before a 

rmit is granted. The examining board consists of three members selected 
from three of the State’s outstanding museums. 


Year Successful Applicants 
ES ee : eee Tey eo: 5 
ES, 5 pd 6 Aceh ark Ridln e WAR 0 Ss oat a tas a 2 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR FIELD OFFICERS 


Complete new dress uniforms were purchased for the class that graduated 
from the Ross Leffler School of Conservation in the spring of 1953. 

New summer weight forestry green work clothing was supplied all of- 
ficers. Two pairs of trousers and three shirts were furnished each. 


PREDATOR CONTROL SECTION 


Public Instructions in Predator Control 


The increase of predators in most counties in recent years, due primarily 
to the low fur prices, brought increased demands for trapping instructions. 
Predators were not only taking their toll of small game but in many localities 
were causing great loss of revenue to the farmers and ranchers through their 
destruction of chickens, turkeys, ducks, and geese. The Supervisor of the 
Predator Control Section traveled into forty-two counties and gave eighty- 
eight “on the spot” trapping demonstrations to 4,175 interested persons, most 
of them being F.F.A. and 4-H boys. Instructions given consisted of the dirt 
hole set for foxes, raccoons, opossums and skunks; the box set for weasels; 
calling and trapping the great horned owl; collecting fox urine and com- 
pounding of lures; preparation of equipment; preparing and submitting 
furs for bounty; legal requirements, etc. 

Local predator control problems within the counties were discussed with 
one hundred and six District Game Protectors and various control techniques 
recommended. 


PREDATORS KILLED BY SALARIED OFFICERS 


In many sections of the State it sometimes becomes necessary to destroy 
predacious species of wildlife that are a menace to wildlife. When such con- 
trols are necessary it frequently becomes the duty of the game protector 
to make such reductions as are considered proper. During the biennium 
they accounted for the following: 


a ny ee |e!” nee 1945 
SE 5. sca sing obi ACARI phon decile 1937 
ES | ee kt a ae 389 
TE Ss 5°. 6: nsw wil oi ies wa ale elie 1 basen aie 3250 
NR iin obs neha dels sigs As Diet he Aad annieites SOM 8840 
RR IPE As ® OR PiarinrnP ES aE f 562 
TE ino (hts va mbt ht sate eae hebnaraces ie sovene 6 
NS cs aw rm ew 00k 0a Rael OO c Wee aie in ek a dee dune 46 
IE, 5.5.6 50d. 5.0 ann vind male o4h Fa ntar ener 593 
SE MNO BERWIS o.oo on nsh HER bape oie ya ee OWS 418 


a RRR OF on i cea a 7 . 33696 
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OTTER SURVEY 


A rather extensive survey of the otter populations was conducted in Lacy 
wanna, Luzerne, Wayne, Pike and Monroe Counties during September and 
October of 1952 and again in the same section and during the same perigg 
in 1953. The purpose of this study was to evaluate the population of thi 
diminishing species. Although trapping of this animal was prohibited durj 
the fall of 1952, results of the survey indicated a lesser number living in the 
same area in 1953. 


EQUIPMENT TO FIELD OFFICERS 
(Predator Control) 
One hundred and seventy dozen No. 2 traps; and one hundred and ej 


dozen No. 114 traps were furnished field officers to conduct predator control 
work and alleviate damage complaints. 


BOUNTIES FOR PERIOD FROM JUNE 1, 1952 TO AND 
INCLUDING MAY 31, 1953 
. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 
Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 
. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 
. Great-Horned Owls—$5.00 for each great-horned owl. 


BOUNTIES PAID FROM JUNE 1, 1952 TO MAY 31, 1953 I 
mena. C siarvess Ui coda). CU, 005 23 15,476 ” 
EE FL EU EL TINES SUIS pO ea aes SURETY 8,936 ae 
0 Om Se ris Pree et ee 17,574 
CMe SURES SOU LUI IEIL OCU GAT Os a ne 17,969 
rs Mn SUAS SU EGS eee, 1,688 
Total Amount Expended ......................+..§$159,548.00 ha 

BOUNTIES FOR PERIOD FROM JUNE 1, 1953 TO AND iy 

INCLUDING MAY 31, 1954 
Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. all 
Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. du 


Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 
Great-Horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, except those killed 
during the months of November and December. 





90 NO 


BOUNTIES PAID FROM JUNE 1, 1953 TO MAY 31, 1954 


Pe Rare Wb bcs u oid p 085 ¥'m a's 95 14,191 | 
ae hake ee woe bs 10,757 
ee eee ee eee eee eee 14,730 
ESE REE. ARE CE 16,266 
I inte’. a ata wiv ge w's wie esa Ob 1,237 
Total Amount Expended ...........0.scccscccees $140,926.00 


There were 211 claims forwarded to the Division Supervisors to be inves 
tigated for possible fraud which resulted in the collection of $1,580.00 in | 
| fines. Claims were disapproved for the killing of 60 weasels, 266 gray foxes 
and 219 red foxes, or a saving of $2,000.00. 

Bounty also was refused for the killing of 208 weasels, 265 gray foxes, 259 
red foxes and 92 great-horned owls because the claims were outdated by the 
provisions of the Game Law or were improperly presented. 
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FURBEARERS 






Raw furs sold to licensed fur buyers in Pennsylvania represent a tremendous economic 
value of muskrat, mink, beaver and other important furbearers. To many young trappers, 
such as the one shown here, there is no greater thrill than selling a “first” pelt, the 
result of hard work and considerable skill. 


The market for long-haired furbearers has been so low that the trappers 
have not made any special effort to harvest the annual increase. Muskrats, 
minks and beavers, which are classed as short-haired species, have maintained 
a fair market value. 

The season was closed on muskrats during the winter of 1950-1951. This 
allowed the muskrat population to increase and the take of muskrat pelts 
during the next two years was unusually large. 


RAW FURS SOLD DURING THE SEASON OF 1951-1952 


No. of 

Species pelts 
ee 701,178 
5 iia Se Re ee Ce 34,474 
NN ie cas so 44 we dca 10,109 
ge rues 25,031 
CE Re og ta ee be 2,428 
| Pore © Pees eres 6 
I cS born se aR SS 2 65,541 
EE oo. b n-ne 00a us ga 12,042 
ee PTT Tee ee 7,028 
SOD, noe PON 7,185 
err srash l . dedael Sat. é 3 
NE 6 5 xa ww oe e « 865,025 


Total Value 
$1,091 ,530.40 
34,890.38 
142,778.02 
6,835.62 
37,628.58 
87.00 
92,061.30 
15,257.63 
1,874.38 
1,719.43 
2.65 


$1,424,665.39 
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RAW FURS SOLD DURING THE SEASON OF 1952-1953 





No. of 

Species pelts Total Value 
as sco wy eke dep oun 611,426 $842,418.70 
NT gai oid 0's Kae w wink 25,055 21,981.19 
I id ss Weep ga ok winmters 9,445 112,177.21 
EE See 21,571 5,434.16 
ag acai k way Bedale 2,934 36,821.70 
ESE soe ceccctatdase - Seer a) ohn 
IR, EA ac ain, aki 5 bad we 51,252 62,288.64 
as tc on ca oka eee 9,993 11,259.85 
a eI Pear 3,586 856.82 
ee er 4,168 741.15 
I dss oo se oc dReR eR EM oo ee 

SE: on Ga dla ee beeees 739,430 $1,093,979.42 


Game Propagation Division 


GAME FARM OPERATIONS 


Every effort was made to supplement natural reproduction through a 
tificial methods. As a result the two ringneck pheasant farms and the wild 
turkey farm were operated at capacity. Bobwhite quail production wa 
reduced to 25% capacity, or about 5000 birds per year. 

The wildness of the turkey has been increased through the use of the special 
areas, where farm hens are mated with wild toms and the eggs gathered and 
returned to the farm. The poults from these eggs are marked and kept for 


breeders. 


STATE GAME FARM PRODUCTION RECORD 


Ringneck Pheasants 


Total number 
Total number 
Total number 
Total number 
Total number 
Bobwhite Quail 
Total number 
Total number 
Total number 
Total number 
Total number 
Total number 
Wild Turkeys 
Total number 
Total number 
Total number 
Total number 
Total number 


of 
of 
of 
of 


of 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


of 
of 
of 
of 
of 


OT cP Seis ik SIA Mies twiddle ote 8 
eggs shipped to sportsmen .................... 
day-old chicks shipped to sportsmen .......... 
20-24 week-old birds shipped for release ....... 
mature birds shipped for release .............. 


EE EEE Ts Eee eee 
eggs shipped to sportsmen .......:.........-- 
day-old chicks shipped to sportsmen .......... 
six-week old birds shipped to sportsmen ...... 
14-15 week old birds shipped for release ..... 
mature birds shipped for release .............. 


eS Ee ert Peer ren eee 
EE ee COE TY PEPPOE CET TTT Tee Te 
I ET: RMS ds 5:5 Suh 95,40, 9, 9 3.9 '6. 4,0; 05018 6's 
12-8 week old birds shipped for release ....... 
mature birds shipped for release .............. 


GAME PURCHASES 


Calendar Years 


1952 


520,810 
5,760 
228,395 
25,588 
39,479 


48,392 
13,385 
4,240 
685 
6,115 
8,142 


19,580 
4,275 
250 
2,705 
2,802 


1953 
486,467 
308 


225,132 
26,209 
48,994 


43,939 
16,051 
5,267 
1,045 
5,1% 
4,900 


16,552 


3,740 
2,408 


Fall purchases of pheasants have been continued. During 1953 the age ol 
pheasants purchased was increased from 12 weeks to 15 weeks, with delivery 


in October, instead of September, 
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PGC Photo by Batcheler 

More than 5,000 wild turkeys were raised at the Commission’s farm in Lycoming County 
during the past two years. Releases made in selected areas throughout Pennsylvania have 
done much to earn the state its reputation as one of the best wild turkey hunting areas 
in the East. 


GAME PURCHASES 1952-1954 


Number Avg. Number Avg. 

1952-53 Cost Cost 1953-1954 Cost Cost 
Ringneck Pheasants 43,581 $81,803.90 $1.88 32,463 $62,218.08 $1.92 
Mallard Ducklings 5,009 1,889.00 .38 6,430 2,438.00 38 
Black Ducks ...... 11 16.50 SM Scenes) cl @eeewee | elebee 
Canada Geese .... 24 120.00 5,00 27 135.00 5.00 


* During 1953 the Commission received 49 sharptail grouse as a gift from the 
Province of Manitoba. 


During the fiscal year 1953-54, 2,234 mallard ducklings were given to the 
Commission and 50 Hungarian Partridges were received in exchange for 
turkey eggs. 


LIVE TRAPPING AND TRANSFER OF WILD GAME 


The rabbit trapping program was curtailed to a 30 day period during the 
winter of 1953-54, yet the number trapped was the highest since the program 
was started eighteen years ago. 


WILD GAME TRAPPED AND TRANSFERRED 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 


1952-53 1953-54 
IE SAMO To 8.5. 5 a s'e's Ra aieudae wa a ook a eteen 52,779 59,516 
SE COMMUN on cds stcvecsvucescsvedwemeweede 351 561 
TOTAL GAME RELEASED 1952-1953 
From Trapped Farm- 
Game Pur- &Trans- Game Co- 
Farms chases ferred operators Totals 
Cotto»tail DE idk sace || Paee tana. seer SRR = Teawinas 52,779 
Ringneck Pheasants ....... 70,975 40,449 351 127,229 239,004 
Bobwhite Quail ........... Sy eee Ce Le eee Wee 11,098 
Ce cau nccs) | eabaes eee. Nemes! ast egee 5,303 


Wild Turkeys 
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From Trapped Farm- [ 
Game Pur- &Trans- Game Co- wer 
Farms chases ferred operators Totals to 2 
NS CTT eae ee Pemee: : Sixgees 59.516 
Ringneck Pheasants ....... 72,759 30,395 561 130,477 234,199 
Bobwhite Quail ........... aS Cane eee er 5.772 71 
CR ccseccvens - - akaleys OS diecast as “ena 8.178 pein 
MN I'S 95:0 on 05 7,262 1 See eee 7,262 la 
PPO Gslitscgikacwes 4a edald Oe A a Semen Sree 2 os 
Hungarian Partridges . .... —....... Ty Pe ee 50 A 
Mo 
WILD DUCK PROPAGATION of | 
During 1952, 2725 mallard ducks, 5 weeks of age were banded and liberated, 
Of the 229 band returns, 36 were from Canada, and other states as listed 
below: 7 
Ontario 7 | hat 
Wisconsin l ne 
: ae strc 
M in nesota ] ee 
Ohio ] dis: 
Virginia 5 res 
Maryland 5 wel 
New Jersey 5 far 
stiailites 9 wel 
Delaware 2 by 
Alabama l | in 
New Hampshire ] ] 
Vermont 1 nu! 


a 
~~? 


New York 
In addition, 27 band returns were received {rom ducks liberated in 195]. 


During 1953, 7,104 mallards were banded and liberated. Band return | 
totaled 893 which included 258 checked during winter banding operations, 
Those received from outside the state are as follows; 





New York 23 
Ontario 20 
Michigan 1] 
New Jersey 5 
Virginia 5 
North Carolina 5 
Maryland 5 
Minnesota 3 
Indiana 2 
Tennessee 2 
Massachusetts l 
Delaware l 
Quebec 
West Virginia ] 
Ohio ] 


Band returns from ducks liberated in 1952 totaled 33 and 7 were received 
from those liberated in 1951. 





516 
192 
72 
178 


51, 
rns 






























1953-1954 
1953-1954 


PHEASANT HOLDING 


During the fall of 1953, pheasant cockbirds raised by farm-game cooperators 
were placed in the holding pens at 12 weeks of age, and held for release prior 
to and during the hunting season. The hens were liberated at 12 weeks of age. 


TURKEY HARDENING PENS 


The turkey hardening program started in the Northcentral and South- 
central Divisions proved very successful. Turkeys from the game farm are 
placed in open-top pens in the mountain and held until just prior to the 
hunting season. 

Additional pens have been constructed in Venango, Westmoreland and 
Monroe Counties. Now all fall releases are made from hardening pens instead 
of direct from the turkey farm. 


DAY-OLD PHEASANT CHICK PROGRAM 


The day-old pheasant chick program reached the limit of the game farms 
hatching capacity. A new hatchery, named the Southwest Pheasant Hatchery, 
was started in 1953. It is located on Game Lands #137, near Distant, Arm- 
strong County. This hatchery supplies pheasant chicks for the Southwest 
and Northwest Divisions. It is no longer necessary to transport chicks long 
distances. As a result, those cooperating in the program have much better 
results. In 1952, 228,395 chicks were distributed of which 55,140 pheasants 
were raised by sportsmen’s clubs and 127,229 by farm-game cooperators and 
farmers whose lands are open to public hunting. In 1953, 225,132 chicks 
were supplied of which 52,365 were raised by sportsmen’s clubs and 130,477 
by farmers. Approximately 80% were raised and released in 1952, and 81% 
in 1953. This is the best record to date. 

From all sources, a total of 580,701 pheasants were released—the highest 
number ever liberated by the Commission. 


Mallard ducks, reared at the Commission’s duck farm in Crawford County, have helped 
swell Pennsylvania’s native duck population and have improved hunting during migration 


flights. 
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TABLE NO. 1 
SUMMARIZED FUNCTIONAL EXPENDITURES 
The expenditures of the Commission during the biennium ending May 31, 1954 hay 
been subdivided into major activity groupings as follows: ae 
Part of pe 
eer ue Dollar 
Utilization of Land for Wildlife. Management of State Game Lands, ves 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and other leased areas totaling TO | 
2,055,660 acres. Also payments in lieu of taxes ................ $2,734,215.52 34346 
Propagation of Game. Operation of game farms, purchase of game, 
wild game transfer, distributing of game ...................-. 2,034,084.75 25iy¢ 
Protection of Wildlife. Salaries and expenses for enforcement of 
game laws, assistance in enforcement of fish, dog and forest 
laws and numerous other field activities ...................05. 1,654,120.20 2l¢ 
Conservation Education. Game News, publications, exhibits, motion 
pictures, radio broadcasts, attending Sportsmen’s meetings, etc. .. 522,046.61 Gye 
Bounty Payments. Bounties on noxious animals including admini- 
eee reer, re re eee 339,422.32 4146 
Wildlife Research. Wildlife studies to determine practical methods 
for developing management programs ..............-.-0ee008: 123,048.54 V6 
Instruction and Training. Maintenance of buildings and grounds 
during the two-year period, school maintenance and expense in 
connection with 7th class of student officers for ten months 
(Class enrolled May 25, 1952 and graduated March 28, 1953). 
Training School temporarily inactivated during 1953-1954 ..... 62,430.37 v4¢ 
Executive Offices. Accounting and Office Service ($437,311.35 sub- 
divided below): 
i 
Accounting and Office Service. Audit of accounts and bookkeeping, | 
personnel matters; supervision over purchases, equipment and 
Se tela. cb sb RNialy oh paps oe wh ee de AGE OCA ake 45504 ob 153,363.77 2¢ 
Hunting Licenses. Including tags, applications, reports .......... 159,767.24 2 
Executive Office. Administration, Salaries and expenses of Execu- 
tive Office and expenses of Commissioners .................... 78,909.13 l¢ 
Mailing. Mimeographing, etc., including postage ................ 45,271.21 Yt 
EE eRe n'y VLE TER Sods oheu cress es s-an9aesoveeus $7 906,679.66 100¢ 
INSTRL 











el 








THESE FUNCTIONAL EXP THE EXPENDITURES INDICATED 
enpiTURES COVER THE FOR EACH MAJOR ACT- 
PERIOD JUNE 1,1952 IVITY INCLUDE ALL 
10 MAY 31,1954 ¢ ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES IN 
CONNECTION 
THERE- 
WITH 
¥ 
PROPAGATION OF GAME , 
4 
fk 
25%} aA 
2l¢ a 
Vag 
Mat PROTECTION OF WILDLIFE 
| 21¢ 
ye UTILIZATION OF LAND \C 
* | FOR WILDLIFE y/\ * 
34446 
/, m Co —_ 
Sa Bx Kn 
Ji oO m 4 
oO 
Mg P/ c o 2° Ky ~ 
~ =z od Cc \ yy, 
» be Zz A \ Y 
ace, |. Ae 3 
we a J &, ° > 
y = Qa 2 % fe} 
S m >33 U7 
Q = | o oO 
2%¢ ~ of \ Oo m 
/ aN / oon 4 
4 Bot = Two oO 
Poe: oe 
. \ 
l¢ \ 
| 
Vat 
100¢ 
INSTRUCTION AND TRAINING - Ya4 ACCOUNTING AND OFFICE SERVICE---2¢ 
HUNTING LICENSES ---------------—-- 2¢ 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ADMINISTRATION - -I¢ 
MAILING------""-o tot Ne 
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TABLE No. 4—STATE GAME LANDS—ACREAGE WITHIN RESPECTIVE COUNTIEs 















































































































































Total | Acquired Total 

Acquired During Acquired Number 
to Fiscal Year to of 

Counties May 31, 1953 1953-1954 May 31, 1954 Townships 
Orr ee ort 1,311.6 1,311.6 3 
RE, «deed e cia od ses 2,416.8 2,416.8 3 
ESE SR ee ee 1,421.8 1 or 8 5 
SEE oc aktals pereak wes «om 38,145.65 38,145.65 15 
ES ee See eee a 9,128.2 9,128.2 12 
MP ss vasesaduduvapede ys 18,840.94 18,840.94 8 
Ce Sees 41,920.04 aoa 41,920.04 12 
DY «cab dawesseaehs dl ses 3,703.7 3.1 3,706.8 6 
RRC: is See 2,719.9 2,719.9 4 
Ds. X cus ouide be ake ay 20,633.41 20,633.41 9 
ES ae ee 12,762.7 12,762.7 1 
DE, «sdtoucass<he dws 25,382.5 25,382. 5 5 
ST oe ore 46,629.4 46,629.4 13 
ee See ey 926.7 926.7 1 
RR ES, en | 12,141.9 12,141.9 8 
a ee eer eee 25,140.8 25,140.8 12 
DD - es gbecavs «nhc cke'e’s 10,571.2 10,571.2 2 
ES ee id wakes wg alah 13,467.4 13,467.4 10 
EE re ia 26 whc-0 athe Se 14,556.7 14,556.7 15 
er eee 1,076.2 1,076.2 3 
re, ere eo 27,278.4 ‘ 27,278.4 5 
Send eke tie « baw dle & 63,896.1 as 63,896.1 8 
Erie OL ves «obs ee 3% 8,315.0 58.5 8,373.5 10 
ST s¢an Stew ate oabiedhek> 10,322.1 Paate 10,322.1 4 
ED is. occa tiaelt.ob's oes és 7,056.9 See 7,056.9 2 
EO SE Pree 6,966.9 cess 6,966.9 5 
SS 14,793.3 ois a 14,793.3 8 
EE rs cantly. oh « aks + 1,067.6 25.3 1,092.9 1 
ETE Re Pe 17,653.2 17,653.2 pt] 
SE 5.4dbchs cau bbe abe és 4,510.2 4,510.2 + 
NE Se ee ee 24,459.86 24,459.86 8 
SE 6 des 08 case ea0 6,828.5 6,828.5 6 
ee 4,307.9 4,307.9 3 
EE 66i0.. callb she alte > 5,079.5 5,079.5 6 
DE ok ed gWae chs ode ae 2,023.9 2,023.9 6 
A AS a SR a 19,859.1 19,859.1 6 
ES aT Coreen 2,483.33 baa 2,483.33 3 
OO OP PET 31,996.5 67.0 32,063.5 12 
PE Gog tage cpaee'e 4 37,193.3 cakes 37,193.3 9 
| \« cea auth ® « 6%.0-so db 20,633.93 20,633.93 3 
Coe ee oe 965.6 nn 965.6 2 
Se ee ee 2,324.2 = 2,324.2 4 
ee 5 ae eae 28,463.9 2,475.7 30,939.6 8 
EES ee ee 227.5 FF 227.5 1 
Northampton .......... 1,401.1 ee 1,401.1 2 
Northumberland ......... 9,385.6 caine 9,385.6 ll 
ET oe kl Bhs sets ones 4,996.4 hs ie 4,996.4 = 
SS eee ee re 12,599.5 vale 12,599.5 6 
ET eke LES aa win. op bow k 17,617.1 50.0 17,667.1 y | 
fobs véuad enn 9,641.5 ches 9,641.5 8 
a ee 2,185.1 oo 2,185.1 5 
a oes Sitw sabe we 12,284.7 a 12,284.7 8 
Ee ee ee 47,998.1 855.3 48,853.4 vi 
Susquehanna ............ 12,012.1 cae 12,012.1 6 
EE, ane snh cs ven caveanss 20,496.0 20,496.0 1 
CN a sy i ce 565.1 565.1 2 
ee eee ee ee 16,082.38 16,082.38 11 
ER 5s ak vam cee 32,427.41 32,427.41 7 
Washington ............ 2,975.6 2,975.6 2 
DE . sch sn eveuwhewe somes 10,788.4 10,788.4 4 
Westmoreland ........... 7,700.8 ifs 7,700.8 2 
eee 28,094.0 29.3 28,123.3 3 
INS OR er. 1,324.1 aie 1,324.1 2 
TOTAL—63 Counties 902,179.25 3,564.2 905,743.45 304 











TABLE No. 5. SUMMATION OF ACREAGES IN GAME MANAGEMENT PROJECTS 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


er tet 2. SRRONEEE A 3 cas waa veces coawaneeansions ua Executive Director 
POPP TOTINTR Tee eee Dir. of Public Relations 


BUREAU OF ADMINISTRATION 
EIEN SERGE fee EOUGROEEE shes sivw a vies ado doe ORR Catheocceseuwees Director 
Accounting & Service Division 


Se EON oss caus s welued tess veg ae eE Tawi eo an bee Comptroller 
| See renee ee ree Supervisor, Accounting Section 
ere TE EET.” 34 4-0, ¥.Side R44 0 «ala aeolian Supervisor, Service Section 


Conservation Education Division 


Se, De LASS CREPE, OMS 65s ca lac VAM Oae ed OURO MERE ba be Rae ae Chief 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 


SS APRRTR ER OTGES: a oo x hs 3 Pea oa ie RG LE RRO AA neo ene caeeen es Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
RE ORs MAE EUR 5s bcs ais ccgarat ue icca eee ces cae paiceeconeek Chief 
BUREAU OF WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Os, aR R ae MONM S25 5s wha Ss Wow 40's. vin wine's ecpleane A eo wre a een eeins wre Director 
EL Sr, “LAP OUR ao eigala viv a ois Rlewuescomemecwnes Waterfowl Coordinator 


ee ee PURO: 55) 3c CdSe Sie a. bieceew eo leiulen a biel akdine beatae led ahaa Chief 
Be Teas PARE ERI inci ecnccnes Supervisor, Land Title & Record Section 
Bey AMERY, 6. cease e ss cess Supervisor, Farm-Game Cooperative Section 
PME 65 aie tis njarnidione mend avre aeons Supervisor, Food & Cover Section 
WILBUR M. CRAMER ........... Coordinator, Pittman-Robertson Projects 


Wildlife Protection Division 


OMe MME eg 5) 35: gnc nl w Sasa Bab io a aaa OE OE eee oe kU uTU RR eae dee Chief 
ME EMO MEMENEI Rf k. < 5'<alacheetonk ao oak «oho OAR Gd hecle Cae Asst. Chief 
mAMOUD L. PLASTERER .....ccssceuc Supervisor, Bounty Claims Section 


Game Propagation Division 


ee AMES COED | Ss keg ciaa'd:< ccna a aI Swan 8 aces eee Chief 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 
SOUTHEAST DiIvISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL Divis1Ion—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21415 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 
Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DivisIon—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DiIvISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: 726 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SouTHWEST Division—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 5 
FORESTRY LIBRARY _ Open Seasons 
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iber 1, 1954-August 31, 1955) 


Open season inciuaes rset amu awe rs excepted, for game. The op 
hour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 30 will be 9:00 A. M. Othe 
shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September. 
inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Ruffed Grouse ...... ; : sees | 6 sce 
Bobwhite Quail ...... nce. ar 
Wild Turkeys ..... er ies cava Oct. 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only Liwesion . Bone aed ee. 
Rabbits, Cottontail .... nen oo eT. Te 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) Pina | eee 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 29 incl.) ; Jnli : All mos. (except Oct. 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ee - ccdak ae =: F Jan. 8, ] 
Raccoons ee ee hae ew Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs : ; ; Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Grackles , Sent ; , sa Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual ; 1 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more... 2. 2 


Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two 
or more points to one antler: Provided, 
a male deer with an antler three or 
more inches long without points, meas- 
uring from the top of the skull as the 
deer is in life ill be considered legal 
(requires huntil license and Special 

DEER Archery Licen vy individual 

egular Season—Male with two or more 
points to one acritler: Provided, a male 
deer with an antler three or more inches 
long without points, measuring from 
the top of the lll as the deer is in 
life, shall be considered legal by 
individual 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, 
Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, Antlerless Deer, and Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks and Opossums ar Unlimited .... Unprotected 
finks Unlimited 

Muskrats (traps only) ; Unlimited .... Dec 1 ..... Ree 

Beavers (traps only) state-wide 4 4... Feb. ih Mar. 5, ! 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-kilied small game shall mean not 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succes 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardle 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not 
more than one deer during the two combined 1954 seasons, whether hunting individually 
with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and 
Season, issued only by the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either tim 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing ¥ 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise d 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County 
trapped. 

TRAPPING—tTraps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first 
of the open seasons. The season indicated for Sees closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon 0a § 
day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 





